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Texas Industry: 1953-1954 


During the last 12 months, Texas plants and factories were built 


and enlarged at a record rate. Still the demand for some prod- 


ucts outweighed the supply. The industrial section of this issue 


reviews the work already completed and looks ahead to future 


needs. 


|. Plants 


Even the most optimistic Texas businessman has never 
believed that the fast pace of industrial expansion that be- 
gan in the 1940’s would continue indefinitely. And prob- 
ably not many foresaw during the wartime boom that 
Texas industry would still be experiencing its most rapid 
growth in 1953. Yet, spending for new and expanding 
plants and for new manufacturing equipment in Texas 
was probably higher in 1953 than ever before. 

There are strong indications, however, that investment 
in industrial expansion was beginning to decrease dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1953. Despite the recent slack, 
capital expenditures for industrial purposes are expected 
to remain high during 1954. 

After 1950, much of the expansion that took place was 
hastened by national defense needs that were precipi- 
tated by the battle between the United Nations and the 
Communists in Korea. Many of the raw materials needed 
to supply defense demands were those which Texas pos- 
sessed in huge quantity. As a result, the federal govern- 
ment encouraged industrial expansion here by permitting 
many millions of dollars of rapid tax amortization on 
those parts of factories deemed essential to national de- 
fense. Not all benefits applied for were used after they 
were granted, but the great majority of them were, and 


the postwar boom was sustained through 1953. Many of 
those plants would have been built in the course of time 
but probably would have been delayed until later in the 
1950-60 decade. 


ODM goals for products made in Texas 


have been met for 


ethylene glycol 
magnesium 

paper 

phenol 
perchlorethylene 
pthalic anhydride 


acetic acid 
acetone 
butadiene 
calcium carbide 
activated carbon 
carbon black 


plastics materials 
soda ash 

styrene monomer 
sulfur 

tetraethyl lead 


have been temporarily suspended for 


benzene, formaldehyde, hydrogen peroxide, portland ce- 
ment, and sulfuric acid. 


but have not been met for 


alkylate, alumina, primary aluminum, antimony, copper, 
iron ore, manganese ores, and zinc. 


(Please turn to page 8) 











TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


The Business Situation in Texas 


The year 1953 established an all-time record for busi- 
ness in Texas, although certain phases of economic ac- 
tivity failed to surpass the level of previous years. After 
the middle of the year there developed a definite slowing 
down of business, but by the end of the year this decline 
still lacked any pronounced momentum. 

In general the second half of the year was below the 
first half, but in comparison with December 1952 the last 
month of 1953 showed an increase in a considerable num- 
ber of barometers. Part of this increase resulted from the 
fact that a fairly sharp rise characterized the first half of 
the year, and the decline of the second half did not en- 
tirely wipe it out. 

The index of business activity compiled by the Bureau 
of Business Research averaged 5% higher in 1953 than in 
1952, although three of the component series declined. 
The detailed behavior of the various component series 
making up the composite index is shown in the table 
below. 


INDEX OF TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND COMPONENT SERIES 
(1947-49 = 100) 








Average month 








Percent 
Indexes Weight 1953 1952 change 
INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
(COMPOSITE) --. = ... 100.0 143 136 + 5 
Total electric power consumption Sesictesiss 217 185 +17 
GCulbiwe bas 3.9 128 125 + 2 
Crude petroleum production __. , 8.1 124 129 — 4 
Urban building permits, adjusted for 
price changes : peekolass 9.4 112 115 — 3 
Miscellaneous freight costeedinas nieces 10.0 98 99 — tl 
Industrial electric power consumption _.. 14.6 220 186 + 18 


Retail sales, adjusted for price changes... 51.0 136 131 + 4 





Except for the two electric power series, the change 
from 1953 did not exceed 4% in any of the individual 
component indexes. Electric power consumption contin- 
ued to grow rapidly during 1953, with the result that in- 
dustrial power consumption increased 18% over 1952, 
and total power consumption 17%. Crude petroleum, with 
a decline of 4%; building permits, —3°-; and miscel- 
laneous freight carloadings, —1%, registered the only 
declines for the year. 

The most serious decline in 1953 was in cash farm in- 
come. This index is not included directly in the composite 
index of business activity, although its effect is felt indi- 
rectly, particularly through retail sales. Most of the de- 
cline in farm income resulted from the decline in prices 
received by farmers. The index of Texas farm prices aver- 
aged 18% lower in 1953 than in 1952, while the index 
of farm cash income compiled by the Bureau of Business 
Research dropped 19%. In spite of the drouth, the vol- 
ume of agricultural products was very close to the 1952 
level. 

The fact that prices farmers paid during 1953 declined 
considerably less than the prices received put the farmer 
in an unfavorable position in the market for manufactured 
goods. The index of prices paid by farmers in the United 
States averaged only 2% less in 1953 than in 1952. The 
greater stability of prices paid by farmers resulted in a 
drop in the parity ratio from an average of 116 in 1952 
to 98 in 1953. This ratio stood at 129 in December 195], 
104 in December 1952, and 95 in December 1953. 


The effect of the decline in farm income showed up in 
the segments of retail trade that are most closely related 
to the farm market. A tabulation of retail sales by city- 
size revealed that the only group reporting a decline from 


Texas Business Activity 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation » 1947-1949 = 100 
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INDEXES OF CONSUMERS’ PRICES 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 


Dec 1953 Dec 1953 














Dec Nov Dec from from 
Index 1953 1953 1952 Dec 1952 Nov 1953 
UNITED STATES, 
ALL ITEMS ........ 114.9 115.0 114.1 1 x 
Food _.. See 112.8 112.0 113.8 — 1 x 
PE ec SS 105.5 105.1 x = 
Anpeee 118.9 118.9 116.4 + 2 0 
Transportation — . 128.9 130.1 128.9 0 — 1 
Medical care . 128.6 123.3 119.3 + 4 x 
Personal care . 113.6 113.4 112.5 + 1 x 
Reading and recreation 108.9 108.9 108.0 + 1 0 
Cee sccm SDS 120.2 115.9 + 4 x 
Nov 1958 Nov 1953 
Nov Aug Nov from from 
1953 1953 1952 Nov 1952 Aug 1953 
HOUSTON, 
ALL ITEMS . S98 116.8 116.0 + 1 x 
POR cok. « sas 112.8 113.7 — 2 — 1 
me oe ee 122.5 121.6 + 2 + 1 
Apparel See | 106.6 107.7 x + 1 
Transportation .. . .- 126.9 127.2 127.3 x x 
Medical care _.............. - 119.2 118.5 112.8 + 6 + 1 
Personal care _........ . 190.1 119.2 119.2 + 1 + 1 
Reading and recreation ... 114.9 113.8 107.5 + 7 + 1 
UE ees «| TES 119.3 117.2 + 2 x 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


1952 to 1953 was the towns under 2,500. Sales in this 
group fell 6%, while the total of retail sales increased 
3%. Sales of farm implement stores decreased 11% from 
1952, the largest drop reported for any kind of business. 

In spite of the fact that the averages for 1952 and 1953 
business were very close together, the detailed patterns of 
business change in the two years were very different. The 
chart of the index of business activity, shown on the pre- 
ceding page, rose sharply in the last half of 1952, levelled 
off during the early part of 1953, then turned down in the 
latter half of the year. The decline during the second half 
of 1953, however, did not cancel all of the gain made dur- 
ing the last half of 1952, and 1953 registered a higher 
average than 1952. 

The decline in Texas business during the fall of 1953 
very closely paralleled the course of business in the rest 
of the country and seemed to support the prediction that 
the United States was headed for a readjustment. But the 
composite index of Texas business has not declined fur- 
ther than the 140 reached in August. In September the 
index rose one point to 141, and in October it rose another 
point to reach 142. The November value dropped to 140, 
but December went back up to 142. (Some of these index 
numbers are subject to revision, which may change them 
slightly.) 

The most heavily weighted component of the index of 
business is the retail sales index; this series reached a 
peak in June, and at no time during the second half of 
the year did it rise to the level attained during the first 
half. However, the year ended with a rise in sales, with 
December registering the largest volume in the second 
half-year. This index is adjusted for seasonal variation, 
which takes account of the fact that December always 
shows the largest volume of sales of any month in the 


year; so the rise in December sales represents a real in- 
crease in business volume. 

The gain in Texas retail trade was due to the increase 
in the sales of nondurable-goods stores. Sales of durable- 
goods stores declined 3% in 1953, while nondurable- 
goods stores increased 7%. The sales of nondurable- 
goods stores during the second half of 1953 dipped 2% 
from the first half, even though in December the index 
was at its highest monthly level of the year after adjust- 
ment for seasonal variation. Durable-goods stores re- 
ported a decline of 14% between the first and second 
halves of 1953, with December the lowest month of the 
year. Total retail sales registered a decrease of 6% be- 
tween the first and second halves of the year, with most 
of this shift resulting from the downward movement in 
nondurable-goods sales. 

Crude petroleum production was cut back during 1953 
as the Railroad Commission reduced the allowable to keep 
Texas output in line with consumer demand. Production 
for 1953 was 4% below the level of 1952, and the pattern 
within the year was almost the exact reverse of the 1952 
pattern. Throughout 1952 production increased to the all- 
tirae high at the end of the year. From a level of 140 in 
November 1952 the index dropped to 120 in December 
1953. Production for 1953 was approximately the same 
as production in 1951 and 22% above the 1950 level. 

Refinery operations in Texas did not follow the pattern 
set by crude production but established a record high in 
1953, with a 2% increase over 1952 in crude runs to stills. 
This is the third consecutive year that crude runs to stills 
have set a record. However, the first half of the year ex- 
ceeded the second, after adjustment for seasonal varia- 
tion. The peak was reached in March and April, with the 
index at 137% of the 1947-49 base period, and December 
was down to 118. Crude runs to stills for the second half 
of the year were 8% below the first half. 

Building in Texas during 1953 was maintained at a 
level approximately the same as 1952. The value of new 
construction authorized increased 1% in 1953, but since 
building costs were higher in 1953 than in 1952, the in- 
dex measuring physical volume of building declined 4%. 
This stability in the total, however, hides a substantial 
change in the components. Residential building fell 7% 
from 1952, and nonresidential building rose 40%. There 
still appears to be a backlog of demand for many types 
of commercial and public building construction, and it 
is to be expected that the shift from residential housing 
will continue in 1954. 

The strongest increases registered in any of the barom- 
eters compiled by the Bureau of Business Research were 
in the indexes of electric power consumption. Total elec- 
tric power consumption rose 17%, and industrial con- 


INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1947-49 = 100) 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 











1954* Dec Jan 

Index Jan 12 Jan 5 1953 1953 
ALL COMMODITIES... 110.9 110.4 110.1 109.9 
Farm products —._..... ie 98.5 95.9 94.5 99.6 
Pest ......... Les niacdiaace: tian 105.2 104.3 105.5 
Sie ce | 114.5 114.6 113.1 





*Estimates of the index for the week ending on date given. 





sumption 18%. Every year since 1946 these two series 
have increased; in fact, the only year since 1932 that 
total electric power consumption has declined was 1946. 
The slowing down of industry as war production was 
converted to civilian-type industry reduced 1946 in com- 
parison with 1945. Industrial power consumption has 
shown more fluctuations, since it reflects the variations 
in industrial activity, but even the mild recession of 1949 
failed to push industrial power consumption below the 
level of the preceding year. 

The level of prices of commodities other than farm 
products showed very little change during 1953. Farm 
products have been declining steadily since early in 1951, 
and 1953 saw no tendency for this trend to be reversed. 
The retail price of foods as measured by the Consumer 
Price Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics declined 
much less than the prices received by farmers, but this 
segment of the Consumer Price Index was the only one to 
decline during 1953. The greatest increase in consumer 
prices was in rents, medical care, and the miscellaneous 
group. The index of wholesale prices of industrial com- 
modities rose from 112.9 in December 1952 to approxi- 
mately 114.5 in December 1953. 

It is somewhat surprising that the level of prices re- 
mained so strong throughout the year, in view of the 
definite weakness in demand present in the last half. 
There seems to be little doubt but that competition is 
becoming keener and the sellers’ market of the postwar 
years has come to an end. However, business has been 
able to sell a record output of goods without any general 
weakening of prices. Farmers have been much less for- 
tunate than industry in this respect. The prices of proc- 
essed foods did not decline during the year but finished 
the year at a slightly higher level than a year ago. 

The index of bank debits compiled by the Bureau of 
Business Research from reports collected by the Federal 


Reserve Bank of Dallas was 6% higher in 1953 than in 


Bank Debits in Texas 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949 - 100 





F i i 

1952. This checks almost exactly with the composite in- 
dex of business, since bank debits reflect changes in the 
price level as well as the physical volume of business. 
The overall price level was slightly higher in 1953 than 
in 1952, which might well account for the fact that the 
index of bank debits rose 6% compared with a rise of 5% 
in the index of business activity. The chart of bank debits 
above shows the slight decline in business registered dur- 
ing the second half of the year. The last six months of 
1953 averaged 2% lower than the first six months, com- 
pared with the 4% drop for the composite index of busi- 


ness activity. 
JOHN R. STOCKTON 
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LABOR 


Employment in 1953. Total nonagricultural employ- 
ment in the state rose fractionally during 1953, but ap- 
parently the post-Korean trend has levelled off, at least 
for the time being. 

Expected employment increases developed during the 
spring and at the end of the year, but these were purely 
seasonal in character and in many places did not measure 
up to local expectations. At the same time, a general rise 
in the level of unemployment throughout the state was in 
evidence. Between November 1952 and November 1953 
nonagricultural unemployment in the state rose from 
89,400 to 112,800 (more than 26%), and unemployment, 
which in November 1952 was estimated at 3.2% of the 
nonagricultural labor force, had advanced to 4.0% by 
November 1953. 


ESTIMATES OF NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 
Employment (thousands) 





Dec 1953 Dec 1953 








Dec Nov Dec from from 
Industry 19538* 1953 1952 Dec1952 Nov 1953 
TOTAL . 2,277.5 2,251.8 2,284.4 x + 1 
TOTAL 
MANUFACTURING 428.9 434.5 435.6 — 2 — 1 
Durable goods ._ 200.8 202.9 207.7 — 4 —- 1 
Nondurable goods .. 228.6 281.6 227.9 x -— 1 
NONMANUFACTURING 
TOTAL, —. 7 . 1,848.6 1,817.3 1,848.8 x + 2 
Maing 120.8 121.1 118.7 — il — 1 
Contract construction -.. 164.7 166.9 167.8 — 2 — 1 
Transportation and utilities. 233.3 234.0 243.2 — 4 x 
Government _....._.............. 339.0 826.8 344.3 — 2 + 4 
Le aa ANE a ane 627.0 603.4 625.3 x + 4 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate —................. 98.7 98.2 91.2 + 8 + 1 
Service and miscellaneous... 265.6 266.9 258.3 = oe 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
*Preliminary. 


There were many local variations within the composite 
picture, but on the whole the same trends were apparent 
in all] the major labor market areas. By the end of the 
year Dallas County was considered to have a fairly sub- 
stantial labor surplus for the first time in three years, 
even though total employment was at record levels. In 
this important manufacturing area industrial employment 
increased by 2.4% during 1953; it is significant, how- 
ever, that these gains did not match the 4.1% increase 
recorded during 1952 or the 4.6% increase which oc- 
curred during 1951. In nearby Fort Worth total employ- 
ment at the year’s end was down 2.3% from November 
1952 levels. Substantial layoffs in the aircraft plants and 
by apparel manufacturers were principally responsible 
for this change. 

But in general, employment in the Dallas-Fort Worth 
area has held up better than elsewhere in the state. Most 
severely affected have been Texarkana, San Antonio, and 
Beaumont-Port Arthur. 


Employment in Texarkana has suffered principally as 
a result of a contraction in the operations of the defense- 
connected industries in the vicinity. Thus, the total civil- 
ian labor force declined from 49,615 in December 1952 
to 46,200 in December 1953, and unemployment in the 
latter month constituted 7.4% of the labor force. This 
was the largest proportionate unemployment among the 
17 principal labor market areas in the state. Local sources 
estimate, however, that some of the surplus defense work- 
ers (especially women) will withdraw permanently from 
the labor force and resume full-time domestic life. 

A similar situation prevails in San Antonio, where cut- 
backs in civilian employment at the nearby military in- 
stallations have accounted for much of the general em- 
ployment decline. Workers released to the labor market 
have helped swell San Antonio unemployment to more 
than 6% of the nonagricultural labor force. 

For some areas in the state prospects for cutbacks in 
federal civilian employment were rather disquieting 
earlier in the year. However, recognition that expansion 
plans are contemplated for the Air Force, which has major 
installations in the state, has been reassuring. There are 
also reports that Army curtailments will not be too evi- 
dent in Texas. The size of the permanent establishment at 
Fort Hood, for example, is due to be increased. 

Hours and earnings in 1953. Average weekly earn- 
ings of production workers and nonsupervisory employees 
in the state increased appreciably during the year. In 
November 1952 workers in this group were receiving an 
average of $69.50 a week. In November 1953 average pay 
had risen to $71.23 a week. The highest average weekly 
earnings continued to be paid workers in the crude pe- 
troleum industry ($99 a week). Lowest average earnings 
were paid to production workers in the apparel and fabric 
products industry, who received $35.67 a week, $1.85 less 
than they had received in November 1952. 


Consumers’ Prices in the U.S. 


Index ¢ 1947-1949 » 100 
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The only major labor dispute in the state during 1953 
occurred during August, when employees of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Company struck for approxi- 
mately 13 days. This strike was not confined to Texas, 
but affected CWA union members employed by South- 
western Bell in five other states. The settlement included 
wage increases ranging from $1.50 to $3.00 a week, to- 
gether with reclassification of certain jobs. 


ALFRED G. DALE 





RETAIL TRADE 


Texas retail trade reached its all-time peak in 1953 and 
has already subsided a bit from that crest, although the 
pattern has varied among different types of retailing. On 
the whole, sales in the Southwest topped the national 
average in 41 weeks of 1953 and equalled it in four weeks. 
Total durable-goods sales bettered 1952 volume in seven 
months of the year (January-April and June-August). 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES IN TEXAS 

















Sales Percent change 
(mils of dols) 

————————-_ Dec 1953 Dec 1953 Jan-Dec 1953 

Type of Dec Jan-Dec from from from 
store 1953 1953 Dec 1952 Nov 1953 Jan-Dec 1952 

TOTAL 957.5 9,686.4 — 1 + 24 + 3 

Durable goods . 257.2 3,827.3 — 22 + 4 _ 
Nondurable goods... 700.3 6,359.1 + 9 + 34 + 7 





Increases of 18% in January and 19% in March gradu- 
ally tapered off to decreases of 23% in October and 22% 
in December; the cumulative decrease for the year 
amounted to 3%. Sales of nondurables were ahead in 
every month but August, varying between +5 and 
+11% and adding up to a cumulative annual gain of 
7% over 1952. Total cumulative retail sales showed in- 
creases over 1952 in every month of 1953, although the 
margin shrank from +13%¢ in January to +3% in 
December. 

Texas automotive dealers ended 1953 with a 15% lead 
over their 1952 sales record. Gains of 19 to 30% in Janu- 
ary through April and July through September suddenly 
gave way to losses of 8% in October and December. Fur- 
niture sales dropped 4% for the year; they were ahead 
from 3 to 15% during the first four months but declined 
(—4 to —21%) for the remainder of the year. Dealers 
in lumber and building supplies were ahead 4% in April 
but behind 1 to 21% in other months; their cumulative de- 
crease was 10%. Apparel stores equalled their 1952 sales 
on the whole, with gains ranging from 3 to 13% in four 
early months and losses from 1 to 8% later in the year. 
Eating and drinking places slowly lost ground. Their an- 
nual average: —3%. Food stores had a nominal annual 
rise of 2%, with increases of 2 to 17% in seven months 
and decreases of 1 to 6% in five. 

Among 29 cities, from which 275 department and ap- 
parel stores report monthly to the Bureau of Business Re- 


Retail Sales in Texas 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation + 1947-1949 - 100 
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search, the leading increases from 1952 to 1953 were 
registered in Gilmer (+8%), Sherman (+5%), and 
Bryan and Houston (each +3%). For all types of retail- 
ing, 1952 sales were exceeded by the greatest margins 
in Pittsburg (+19%), Denison (+14%), Taylor 
(+12%), Corpus Christi (+10%), Austin and Denton 
(each +9%), Brownwood and Port Arthur (each 
+8%), Beaumont (+7%), Dallas, Houston, and Sher- 
man (each +5%). Sales increases have been registered 
annually for six consecutive years in Beaumont, Corpus 
Christi, and Dallas. 

Buying optimistic but cautious. Attendance at the 
wholesale markets was good throughout most of 1953 and 
continued strong into January 1954. Orders have been 
placed with cautious optimism; forward commitments in 
recent furniture and apparel markets have continued to 
be limited to short periods. Promotional items of good 
quality in medium price ranges were in continuous de- 
mand throughout 1953, and sales of durable goods and 
soft lines avoided the usual post-Easter dip. But as vol- 
ume slackened in later months and depended more heavily 
on special promotions and extensive clearance sales, mer- 
chants gave added attention to liquidating overhanging 
inventories. In hard-goods lines, the problem was com- 
plicated by manufacturers’ production in excess of de- 
mand for the purpose of enlarging their percentage con- 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 








Number of 
reporting Dec19538 Dec1953 Jan-Dec 1953 
establish- from from from 
Group ments Dec 1952 Nov 1953 Jan-Dec 1952 
KIND OF BUSINESS 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores ae! 223 — 8 — 2 + 15 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores _..... 141 — ll + 83 — 4 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores 290 —14 — 1 — 10 


NONDURABLE GOODS 


Apparel stores : 200 — 4 + 66 x 
Country genera] stores . 88 + 2 + 16 — 2 
Department stores __... 74 — 1 + 64 — 2 
Drug stores : Saoent . 162 2 + 41 + 2 
Eating and drinking places 113 — 6 + 8 — 8 
Filling stations ____.. 916 + 9 + 12 + 5 
IE cts iesncssicens 38 — 15 + 60 — 3 
Food stores cijiaiiaapertucens' : Mae + 2 +14 + 2 
General merchandise stores 156 — 1 + 64 — 1 
Jewelry stores ‘ : 32 — 15 +155 - 6 
Liquor stores : : 20 — 8 + 76 x 
Office, store, and school 

supply dealers _......-- 42 — 8 + 21 — 1 
CITY-SIZE CLASS (1950) 
Over 250,000 ... 1,295 — 4 + 35 + 2 
100,000 to 250,000 166 — 4 + 42 + 6 
50,000 to 100,000 259 — 7 + 26 + 2 
2,500 to 50,000 .- TOO — 2 + 28 + 4 
Under 2,500 inh cactenigs Ue — 3 + 14 — 6 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
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CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 














Credit Collection 
Number ratios* ratiost 
of 
reporting Dec Dec Dec Dec 
Classification stores 1953 1952 1953 1952 
ALL STORES 66 58.9 59.1 39.8 40.8 
BY CITIES 
Austin 5 57.0 55.8 51.9 52.4 
Cleburne . 3 35.9 39.1 46.8 42.5 
TE wiccarettcen tem 6 57.4 58.7 56.9 56.1 
mt Pee: ....-.... 3 59.1 60.6 31.5 32.5 
Fort Worth __.... 4 62.0 61.4 $7.3 52.9 
Galveston —......... siecens 4 56.5 57.9 48.1 51.0 
Houston -.. nance a ied 6 60.9 59.7 30.4 29.1 
San Antonio _.... Sova 0 a 59.0 60.4 43.8 45.5 
Waco 4 54.2 54.8 52.9 53.5 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores (over $1 
million) ” 20 59.0 59.5 38.6 39.3 
Department stores (under $1 
million) . 8 44.9 42.9 46.9 46.2 
Dry goods and apparel stores 5 68.2 67.3 56.7 52.7 
Women’s specialty shops 14 59.2 58.8 41.2 45.4 
Men’s clothing stores .... , 9 60.5 59.3 52.8 54.8 


BY VOLUME OF NET SALES (1952) 


Over $3,000,000 estas ae 59.9 60.2 38.6 39.7 
$1,500,000 to $3,000,000 7 58.0 59.3 54.2 52.2 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 __. 17 52.1 49.7 48.3 47.6 
$250,000 to $500,000 _. 11 40.6 38.8 41.4 45.2 
Less than $250,000 oe 42.2 42.3 48.6 54.8 





*Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 
+Collections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 


trols of the total market. Under this additional handicap, 
distributors were soon buying only on a replacement basis 
where possible. Many department stores reduced their 
orders more than seasonally for the fall months and re- 
ordered frequently in small lots on fast-moving gift lines. 
The belated upturn in holiday sales brought many stocks 
to healthier proportions. 

Credit terms less potent. The rocketing expansion of 
consumer credit tapered off during 1953, although an all- 
time high point was attained in October. After midyear, 
monthly additions to the cumulative total of consumer 
debt were only minor fractions of the amounts added dur- 
ing the corresponding months of 1952. The installment 
debt now approximates 9% of consumers’ spendable in- 
comes, against 2% in 1945. But loans by banks and sales 
finance companies are diminishing and debt repayments 
by consumers increasing. The rate of delinquencies on 
automobiles in early autumn fell below that for a year 
earlier. Easy credit terms have partly lost their power as 
a sales promotional device. 

Secondary trade indicators. Advertising linage in 31 
Texas newspapers topped November by 2% in December 
but slipped below December 1952 by 1.1%. Linage for 
the year 1953 bettered 1952 by 2.7%, with 17 papers 
showing gains. Postal receipts for the year 1953 in 120 
Texas cities exceeded 1952 by 8%, with 102 cities report- 
ing gains and all months showing advances of 2 to 14%. 
December 1953 topped December 1952 by 12%, partly re- 


flecting increases in postal rates. 


Favorable prospects for 1954. Consumer income 
will probably remain high in 1954 despite some shrink- 
age in contributing sources. Customers will still be selec- 
tive, with a keen eye for quality, value, and service. Com- 
petition in price, prestige, and services will become more 
shrewd, versatile, and aggressive. More marginal mer- 
chants, too numerous for their communities and inexpe- 
rienced in catering to an exacting buyers’ market with its 
demands for competent selling and service, will cease 
business. But business will be plentiful for merchants 
who plan for it intelligently, cultivate it carefully, and 
control their costs. Help will be available from manufac- 
turers through new models and gadgets, intensified adver- 
tising, and various forms of aids to their distributors. 


A. HAMILTON CHUTE 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








January-December 











Dec Percent 

City 1953 1953 1952 change 

TOTAL? ..... .-. $ 9,361,444 $70,702,495 $66,134,772 + 7 
Bastrop 3,414 21,703 21,170 + 3 
Borger 27,419 160,877 158,044 + 2 
Brady 7,911 50,935 51,959 — 2 
Brownfield 10,674 77,054 716,641 + 1 
Cameron 9,018 79,552 68,876 + 16 
Childress 8,287 58,972 71,192 —17 
Cleburne 19,736 132,579 121,854 + 9 
Coleman 9,474 64,241 51,620 + 4 
Crystal City —......... 4,362 31,844 31,460 + 1 
WI sch Siesrectlbiensade 9,083 53,959 58,841 x 
ee 12,557 89,938 80,989 + 11 
Gainesville __._. 16,403 115,641 106,791 + 8 
Gatesville __.. 6,210 q 43,741 48,389 — 10 
Gilmer ....... Een 6,837 48,449 43,908 + 10 
Goldthwaite __ ecto 3,660 20,679 19,405 + 7 
Graham ....... eae 11,053 63,082 61,056 + 38 
Granbary —........ 3,096 19,745 16,137 + 22 
Grand Prairie —_.._. 26,233 155,093 122,939 + 26 
ee 10,174 66,062 66,512 — 1 
Jacksonville - 17,940 124,815 118,643 + 65 
Jasper 8,026 50,708 51,133 — 1 
Kenedy 5,842 41,488 37,891 + 9 
Kerrville 16,374 102,797 97,790 + 5 
Kingsville 21,523 131,816 112,409 + 17 
Kirbyville 3,456 27,283 sapienil nae 
La Grange - 7,066 51,581 50,694 + 2 
Littlefield 11,149 62,403 60,019 + 4 
Luling 5,296 36,504 83,357 + 9 
McCamey . 4,280 $5,182 37,030 + 65 
Marlin 10,014 71,657 70,452 + 2 
Mission 9,998 71,598 70,332 + 2 
Navasota __.. 7,401 49,124 43,979 + 12 
New Braunfels 25,959 145,613 135,694 + 7 
Pasadena 33,239 184,218 160,589 + 15 
earn 16,390 118,971 112,832 + 5 
Pittsburg _... 4,525 31,619 27,120 + 17 
Taft 5,161 28,457 26,838 + 6 
Terrell _.... 12,067 68,241 61,057 + 12 
Uvalde _.. 9,848 74,841 72,646 + 8 
Victoria Buieets 36,744 252,781 212,464 + 19 
Weatherford —......... 14,677 90,145 82,708 + 9 
PI se Scans cine 12,910 123,009 114,229 + 8 





*The total includes receipts for cities which are listed individually 
under “Local Business Conditons.” 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Since many of the defense goals set up by the Depart- 
ment of Defense have been reached, there has been some 
slackening in plant construction. Yet, the government is 
encouraging expansion in research and development 
laboratories, refining capacity for domestic crude oil and 
in the capacity for production of natural gas liquids. It 
can be assumed, then, that expansion in certain fields will 
be pushed in Texas during 1954. 

Chemicals, especially petrochemicals, led in new and 
expanded plant during the past year. The increase of 
polyethylene capacity was particularly notable. At year’s 
end it was announced that polyethylene capacity now pro- 
ducing or under construction would be augmented by a 
large new facility to be built by Monsanto at Texas City. 
Although the short-run outlook for new petrochemical 
capacity in Texas may not be as promising as in past 
years, the long-range prospects are very encouraging. The 
petrochemical industry now supplies about 25% of the 
chemical needs of the nation, and by 1965 it promises 
to supply approximately 50% of such needs. Only 35 
years ago it supplied none. It can be assumed that many 
of the processes now used will be changed due to techno- 
logical improvements, but no decline in importance is 
anticipated. The implications for the future of the indus- 
try in Texas are great. However, it should not be assumed 
that Texas has any monopoly on the petrochemical indus- 
try; the construction of gigantic new plants at Tuscola, 
Illinois, and Calvert City, Kentucky, may be indicative 
of a trend to decentralize. 

A vast new market is opening for petrochemicals (and 
for other chemicals, too) with the implementation of a 
national defense program aimed at much greater empha- 
sis on rockets and guided missiles. The new Thiokol plant 
at Karnack and the reactivation of the ordnance plant at 
McGregor by Phillips Chemical are evidences of the 
trend. More than 6,500 persons are expected to find em- 
ployment in the latter plant when it is in full operation. 


Of special interest to North Texans during the year was 
the announcement that a petrochemical plant to produce 
naphtha fractions would be built at Irving in the Upper 
Trinity River industrial complex. A much larger plant 
will be built at Chillicothe, Hardeman County, by the 
Chillicothe Chemical Company. Construction of this $17 
million unit, expected to turn out 30 tanks of anhydrous 
ammonia daily, is slated to begin in 1954; the plant 
should be on stream sometime in 1955. 


Among the new chemical plants which went into opera- 
tion for the first time in 1953 were those of Celanese at 
Pampa (vinyl acetate, propionic acid, butyric acid) , Gulf 
Oil at Port Arthur (ethylene), Phillips Chemical near 
Pasadena (ammonia), Union Carbide at Texas City (poly- 
ethylene), and several units added to the operations of 
Dow at Freeport. Other plants now under construction 
will go on stream for the first time later in 1954. One very 
recent development of note is that Phillips Chemica] has 
purchased land south of Houston near Pasadena for a 
large new ethylene plant. 

A majority drawing card for the location of petro- 
chemical plants in the state has been the wealth of raw 
materials provided by nature. An additional advantage, 
and one which receives little publicity, is the ability to 
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take gases captured in the crude oil refining process and 
use them as raw materials for the chemical industry. Some 
chemical plants secure refinery gases by pipeline; others 
locate on land adjacent to a refinery and receive gases 
directly from the source. 

An era of steady expansion in Texas for the plastics 
industry seems to be sure if the number of new firms which 
enter this field with each passing year is any indication. 
Many of the raw materials such as polyethylene needed 
for the manufacture of plastic products are produced in 
Texas plants. Houston, Dallas, and Fort Worth each have 
ten or more plants producing plastics. There are also 
plants in Sherman, Ei Campo, Corpus Christi, Odessa, El 
Paso, Austin, San Antonio, Addison, Jacksboro, Mineral 
Wells, Galveston, and Tyler. One end product almost cer- 
tain to be manufactured in increasing quantity is plastic 
pipe. 

Expansion in new and improved facilities for the re- 
fining of crude oil and for the production of natural gaso- 
line liquids was very impressive. Spending for such plants 
was well distributed through the state with heaviest con- 
centration centered along the Gulf Coast. It has been esti- 
mated that 150,000 barrels of daily crude oil refining ca- 
pacity were added in the coastal area during the year. 
The American Petroleum Institute has noted that daily 
refining capacity of the Texas Gulf Coast was 1,918,600 
barrels at the close of December 1953. This is close to 
25% of the national total. During the year one large, new 
refinery, that of Suntide at Corpus Christi, was completed. 
Some of the major plant expansions were those of Pan 
American Refining and Texas City Refining at Texas 
City, Sinclair Refining at Houston, Shell Oil at Deer Park, 
Phillips Petroleum Company at Sweeny, Magnolia Petro- 
leum at Beaumont, Southwestern Refining at Corpus, 
Gulf Oil and The Texas Company at Port Arthur, Stand- 
ard Oil at El] Paso, and Humble Oil and Refining at Bay- 


town. 


At the recent Mid-Century Conference on Resources for 
the Future held in December it was generally agreed that 
the nation’s demands for energy would quadruple by 
1975. It can be assumed that petroleum and natural gas 
will fill a large percentage of these needs, and since Texas 
is well supplied with both, it would appear that prospects 
for continued expansions of crude refining and gas proc- 
essing are rather certain during the next two decades. A 
recent announcement of the American Gas Association re- 
ports that industry plans to spend $2.5 billion in the next 
three years; much of this investment will be in Texas or 
will directly affect Texas. 


Among the industries hit by federal defense economies 
are those producing aircraft and those subcontracting for 
the manufacture of plane parts. Employment is said to be 
below 20,000 at the Fort Worth plants of Convair due to 
the closeout of B-36 production. This situation is regarded 
as temporary because retooling for the projected new 
B-58 jet bombers may start late in 1954. Meanwhile, Con- 
vair has retracted many of its subcontracting operations 
so that employment can be kept at a fairly high level in 
the main plant and its senior and highly skilled employees 
retained as a nucleus for expanded operations which will 
definitely begin later. Recently announced was a contract 
for Convair to launch a huge modification program for 
250 B-36’s now in service. It should be emphasized that 
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the future of the aircraft industry in Texas is very en- 
couraging. The Eisenhower administration has taken a 
firm position for a greatly expanded Air Force; thus the 
long-run implications for plane manufacturers and sub- 
contractors here are promising. The labor pool with air- 
craft “know-how” is growing ever larger with each passing 
year. Texas stands second only to California in output 
and employment. 

The manufacture of other types of transportation equip- 
ment is also growing increasingly important. The first 
car, a Pontiac, has come off the assembly line of the new 
General Motors Plant at Arlington. At least two other 
major manufacturers of automobiles are expected to build 
assembly plants in the Dallas-Fort Worth area in the near 
future. Trailers, trailer equipment, seat covers and air 
conditioners for cars are examples of transportation equip- 
ment now turned out here in large quantity. 

Companies which supply the needs of the aircraft, auto- 
motive, and oil field equipment industries in the South- 
west are growing in number and in scope of operations. 
Examples of firms which supply these industries are: Col- 
lins Radio and Texas Instruments in Dallas, Hughes Tool 
and Reed Roller Bit in Houston, Wichita Falls Foundry 
and Machine and Wilson Manufacturing Company in 
Wichita Falls, and the new plants of Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool in Fort Worth, Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
in Sulphur Springs, Grove Controls in Longview, and Na- 
tional Steel Supply in Gainesville. 

Production schedules have been reduced in the magne- 
sium and tin industries. Otherwise employment in the 
metals industries is holding up well. Annual capacity in 
steel for castings and for ingots in Texas was 1,269,720 
tons on January 1, 1953. In 1939 it was only 4,905 tons. 
Steel capacity here is now comparable to or slightly above 
such states as Colorado, Kentucky, Minnesota, and Utah. 
1953 capacity is reported as being nearly 200,000 tons 
above 1952. Lone Star Steel held an open house on No- 
vember 1 so that the citizens of the state could view the 
operations of the completed $90 million mill near Dain- 
gerfield. Near the close of the year, Sheffield Steel bovght 
the government-owned blooming and plate mill and shell 
forging plant which it had been operating under lease. 
Demand for steel made here is expected to remain high. 

The Rockdale aluminum plant of Alcoa, not expected 
to be in full production until mid-1954, will further sup- 
plement aluminum production in the state. The aluminum 
and alumina plants of Reynolds Metals near Corpus 
Christi are now in full production. Only Washington now 
exceeds Texas in aluminum output. 

The cotton textile industry in Texas has not been a 
dynamic one during the past 20 years. At the close of 
1953 it appeared that the industry may become much more 
vital in the near future. An Associated Press bulletin re- 
ports that Cone Brothers Mills Corporation of Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, one of the largest processors of 
denims in the nation, has tentatively settled on San Mar- 
cos in Central Texas as the site for a mill estimated to 
cost $9 million. The plant would employ about 1,200 per- 
sons on three daily shifts for 50 weeks each year. A num- 


ber of details remain to be worked out between officials 
of the company and of the community, but residents of 
San Marcos feel sure that all obstacles will be overcome 
and that the plant will be built. 

Another addition to the list of textile mills. in 
Texas is one projected for Brownwood. It has been 
announced that the Blackstone Mills of Clinton, Massa- 
chusetts, has selected a site in Brownwood for a factory 
to make upholstery fabrics. The purchase of the Guada- 
lupe Valley Cotton Mills at Cuero by a company headed 
by Moyce Ratcliff was an announcement of recent in- 
terest. Plans have been made for an addition to the plant, 
for the installation of new machinery, and for the hiring 
of additional personnel. It should be noted that San Mar- 
cos, Brownwood, and Cuero all have adequate supplies of 
water for industrial purposes. A textile plant of a dif- 
ferent type is to be built at Seguin by the Coast Manu- 
facturing and Supply Company of Livermore, California. 
This mill will manufacture cloth from glass fiber; the 
building and equipment will represent an investment of a 
half-million dollars. 

Apparel industries are continuing to expand in num- 
ber and in total employment. Ranger, Honey Grove, Dal- 
las, Longview, Winnsboro, Wylie, Mexia, Bonham, 
Clarksville, and Pilot Point are among the communities 
which have new apparel plants. 

Research is emerging as one of the major industrial 
activities in Texas. In late October Dow Chemical dedi- 
cated its $2.6 million Veazey Research Center at Free- 
port. Humble Oil is building a center almost as expen- 
sive; Jefferson Chemical greatly enlarged its research di- 
vision at Austin; and many other new and expanded re- 
search facilities are under construction or are planned. 
On the whole personnel engaged in research are highly 
skilled and are, therefore, highly paid. Communities 
which are sites for research facilities benefit greatly from 
laboratory payrolls. 


There were a number of expansions in the wood prod- 
ucts industries. New furniture factories were established 
in Lubbock, Tyler, Athens, Mexia, Corsicana, and Fort 
Worth. The new mill of the East Texas Paper Company 
at Evadale is expected to begin operation in 1954. The 
plant will manufacture bleached kraft pulp and paper- 
board with an estimated daily output of 250 tons. 

The food processing industry has been handicapped by 
the prolonged drouth. The long period of dry weather has 
had a particularly severe effect on the meat packing and 
dairy products industries. However, there was some ex- 
pansion, especially in plants which serve the expanding 
markets of the fast-growing urbanized areas. The Jacob 
Decker Company of Mason City, Iowa, will build a $1 mil- 
lion meat packing plant in San Antonio. Another develop- 
ment of major interest was the completion of the gigantic 
Dallas plant of Mrs. Bairds Bakeries. A revival of the im- 
portance of food processing in the Rio Grande Valley can 
be looked for within the next few years unless more disas- 
trous freezes handicap citrus production there. 


STANLEY A. ARBINGAST 
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ll. Production 


The well-bred recession. Possibly no economic trend 
in history has been so long-awaited, closely watched, and 
carefully nurtured as the business readjustment that ap- 
parently began in 1953. Hardly anyone denied its event- 
ual necessity. Obviously the expansion of industry had, 
sooner or later, to slow a little, while the market and dis- 
tribution pattern caught up with the tremendously in- 
creased output of industry. 

With this fact irrefutably clear, many Americans began 
to recall the economic slumps of the past, times when busi- 
ness was thrown sharply out of joint. Some businessmen 
grew tense, waiting for a sudden drop in their economic 
barometers, The shift did come, but it began so gently no 
one was certain when the change was really underway. 
From its highest level on record, the Federal Reserve In- 
dex of Industrial Production gradually declined for six 
months, for a total loss of only 4%. (In 1947-48, it had 
dropped 17% in only eight months.) 

It had become plain that industries were making more 
of many products than was being used. So they slowed 
their output, though rather slightly. In cutting back their 
production, some were compelled of course to cut their 
payrolls. Pessimists point to this movement as the begin- 
ning of some economic avalanche. They ignore the fact 
that the nation’s industrial production for the most recent 
month reported (November) was still higher than the 
average for any earlier year and 30% above the 1947-49 
base period that now serves as a yardstick for economic 
measurement. By the week ending January 9, the nation’s 
steel production had been cut to 1,783,000 net tons, less 
than the weekly average for 1953 but slightly more than 
for 1952. The automobile industry, a major factor in the 


Industrial Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index » Adjusted for seasonal variation » 1947-1949 = 100 
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The most dynamic business barometers during recent 
years have been the indexes of power consumption. The 
industrial power index charted here averaged |18% higher 
in 1953 than in 1952, and such massive gains are not un- 
usual in this series. The galloping advance of Texas indus- 
try since the war has made extraordinarily heavy de- 
mands upon the electric utility companies of the state, and 
they have added many new generating and distribution 
units to serve new and expanding industries. 
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steel market, has been making about 21% fewer cars than 
at the 1953 peak. But the decrease is due partly to a sea- 
sonal slump, partly to uncomfortably large inventories 
in many automobile showrooms. In Texas, however, the 
automobile industry is still in an expansive phase, and 
production here is developmental rather than mature and 
stable. 

What little has been lost to the national market by way 
of increased unemployment has probably been more than 
offset in many cases by the gains in average hourly earn- 
ings of industrial workers. The December figure, $1.79, 
was six cents higher than the December 1952 average. 
And preliminary estimates showed the average weekly 
pay of production workers in all types of manufacturing 
to have been $71.78, nearly four dollars more than the 
1952 average, and more than enough to counteract the 
slight increases in consumer prices during the period. 

Yet, 1953 evidently saw the end of the sellers’ market. 
Inflationary forces were firmly blocked, and deflationary 
factors came into view. The decline in employment during 
the last four months of 1953 was heaviest in defense and 
defense-related industries, but primary metals and chemi- 
cal industries registered gains that more than offset the 
defense cutbacks. From January through August, the aver- 
age weekly hours of work by Texas manufacturing em- 
ployees was little changed from 1952 levels, and average 
weekly earnings continued to rise, even while they were 
fluctuating uncertainly on the national scene. 

During the first 11 months of 1953. some 84 new manu- 
facturing firms were established in Texas, as against 87 
for the full year 1952, according to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas. 


Crude Oil Production 
Index + Adjusted for seasonal variation + 1947-1949. 100 
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State control of petroleum production offers an accur- 
ate lead on the behavior of this index. In spite of the sharp 
fluctuations during the past two years, the 1953 average 
fell only 3% from the level of 1952. Crude production dur- 
ing the last year might likely have been the highest on 
record but for the late-1953 cutbacks ordered by the Rail- 
road Commission of Texas in an effort to bring output and 
stocks into line with market demand. The allowable was 
further reduced for January and February 1954. 
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In spite of this increase and similar gains throughout 
the nation in productive capacity, there are indications 
already that recent cuts in production have been effective 
in trimming inventories back to more easily justified 
levels. Manufacturers’ inventories hit a record high of 
$45.9 billion last October but have been on the down- 
grade since then. 

With inventories being trimmed right now, there is good 
reason to expect continued and possibly strengthened de- 
mand for some manufactured products later in the year. 
Industrial companies expect that their inventories will 
be deflated to desirable size by the time there is any sharp 
decline in defense spending or capital expansion. Inven- 
tories of chemical companies, for example, have risen by 
about 7% during the past year, reflecting a 12% increase 
in production from 1952 to 1953. Demand and prices 
have continued firm; but further expansion of chemical 
production facilities will be planned with extreme cau- 
tion, a situation of particular importance in Texas. 

A majority of economic forecasters expect a decline of 
5% or less in industrial output during the coming half- 
year; few look for a decrease of more than 10%. Further, 
most of them prefer to label the predicted trend a “re- 
adjustment” rather than a “recession.” While there is no 
technical distinction between the terms, past experience 
has led the public to read the word “recession” with un- 
due alarm, and few of the forecasters believe the present 
situation warrants alarm. They do note, however. that their 
forecasts make no attempt to take into account the im- 
measurable factors of national and world politics or the 
mass whims of the public. 

The petroleum year. Petroleum stocks are apparently 
on the way toward their readjustment goals. The cold 
waves of winter have already helped bring stocks of fuel 
oil into desired proportions, and crude oil production has 
held in line, although there is reason to believe that the 
cutbacks in allowable Texas crude flow have been largely 


Crude Oil Runs to Stills in Texas 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation + 1947-1949 100 





Primary refinery activity in Texas has fallen from its 
early-1953 crest to a level close to the 1951 average but 
still far higher than the wartime output. The year 1953 
ended, however, with the highest average volume on rec- 
ord, 2% over the 1952 average, which was similarly higher 
than the 1951 level. In March and April, the index of crude 
oil runs to stills was 37% higher than the 1947-49 aver- 
age; by December the margin had narrowed to 18%. At 
the end of 1953 there was still no such sharp break in re- 
fining as former years have seen. 
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offset by new production and increased output in other 
areas. The U.S. Bureau of Mines estimates that the na- 
tional average for 1954 will be about 7,300,000 barrels 
daily, considerably more than the 6,800,000-barrel mini- 
mum average (November) recorded in 1953. 

Refinery activity during both 1952 and 1953 reflected 
the effect of inventory developments in the industry. Re- 
finery runs were cut back during the last half of 1953 in 
an attempt to improve inventory positions, but inventory 
problems did not seem too serious. 

The search for new oil production was stimulated by 
the mid-1953 increase in crude prices. New well comple- 
tions are estimated at more than 17,000 for the year. 

The total demand for petroleum in 1954 has been esti- 
mated at 3.4% above the 1953 level. In 1953, the total 
demand increased some 4.5%. Exports are expected to 
decline about 20% in 1954, but the decrease will prob- 
ably be more than offset by the gain in domestic demand. 
Although 1954 may see further net increase in stocks, 
the gain is likely to be substantially less than in either 
of the two preceding years. To meet the expected increase 
in demand, further expansion in total new supplies of 
173,000 barrels a day (less than half the 1953 gain) will 
be needed. 

Operable refinery capacity in the Dallas Federal Re- 
serve District rose 6.5% during the 12 months ending 
September 30, 1953, and on that date totaled 2.3 million 
barrels a day, according to the American Petroleum In- 
stitute. In the nation, the increase amounted to 6.9%. 
Projected expansion in the coming year is somewhat less 
for both Texas and the United States. The Texas Gulf 
Coast, with its daily refining capacity of 1,918,000 bar- 
rels, still has by far the greatest concentration of oil 
refining industry. 


ROBERT H. RYAN 


Cement Production in Texas 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation » 1947-1949 - 100 
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The index of cement production represents an informed 
estimate of the current needs of the construction industry. 
Cement producers, who must be prepared to supply the 
full needs of builders, have had long practice in gauging 
construction activity. The cement index reflects the vol- 
ume of work underway not only in building construction 
but also in highway construction and public works. The 
annual average of this index was 1% lower in 1953 than in 
1952, further evidence of the mild decrease in construc- 
tion. 
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ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 
January-December 
Dec Percent 
Use 1953 19538 1952 change 
(thous of kw-hrs) 

_. oS EEE Cerees 1,211,424 15,460,158 13,186,308 +17 
Commercial _........ 200,776 2,770,196 2,517,459 + 10 
Industrial ............. 605,112 7,195,705 6,083,016 + 18 
Residential _. — 194,247 2,537,866 2,146,369 + 18 
Re 2,956,391 2,439,464 + 21 





Prepared from reports of 10 electric power companies to the Bureau 
of Business Research. 


Total consumption of electric power during 1953 was 
17%, higher than during the preceding year. Most im- 
pressive movement in the electric power field was the dis- 
proportionately high growth rate of industrial electric 
power use. 


WELL COMPLETIONS 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








January-December 














Region Oil Gas Dry 1953* 1952 

ALL TEXAS _......._ 9,465 980 6,700 17,145 17,023 
North Central Texas _..._ 3,573 50 2,873 6,496 5,478 
West Texes —.._...._.___ 8875 30 1,055 3,760 6,011 
ea ee 414 266 83 763 650 
Eastern Texas _.....__.__ 304 105 412 821 882 
Texas Gulf Coast _......_ 1,153 281 1,093 2,527 2,605 
Southwest Texas _......._ 1,346 248 1,184 2,778 2,397 





*For 52 weeks ending January 2, 1953. 


Oil and gas well completions in Texas during 1953 were 
slightly above the high total of the preceding year, partly 
because the increased price scale for crude oil established 
in mid-1953 offered further incentive for exploration and 
drilling. 


MANUFACTURE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 








Percent change 


Dec 1958 Dce 1953 








Dec Nov Dec from from 

Product 1953 1953 1952 Dec1952 Nov 1953 
TOTAL PRODUCTION IN 

MILK EQUIVALENT 

(thous of Ibs) .......... 83,227 30,085 28,648 + 16 + 10 
Creamery butter (thous 

OO oe 638 613 550 + 16 + 4 
Ice cream (thous of gals) _. 872 992 980 — 11 — 12 
American cheese (thous 

of Ibs) peaaaiaes 346 280 270 + 28 + 24 
Cottage cheese (thous 

OIE oeicsvniicincescinkcicnnes 427 410 368 + 16 + 4 
Concentrated milk products 

(thous of gals) 2,749 1,202 1,255 +119 +129 





Milk equivalent was calculated from production data. 


Dairy product manufacturing in Texas during 1953 was 
still considerably (25%) below the average level of 1947- 
49. But the industry had regained some the ground lost 
in 1952, the year that ended with an annual average only 
63%, as great as the 1947-49 average. 
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REFINERY STOCKS 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








Average month 











Area and Dec Percent 
Product 1953 1953 1952 change 
Stocks (thousands of barrels) 
UNITED STATES 
Gasoline __. Hees 160,075 150,826 180,570 + 16 
NNR 113,582 96,024 79,762 + 20 
Oe ee 49,435 46,687 45,051 + 4 
I ec 29,081 28,214 25,045 + 18 
TEXAS 

Gasoline _.. 29,204 26,896 24,607 + 9 
Distillate 14,749 18,717 11,429 + 20 
Residual - 7,609 7,919 8,007 — 1 
ee ered 2,988 3,772 3,620 + 4 





Figures shown for week ending nearest the last day of the month. 


Refinery stocks were up in nearly every category from 
1952 to 1953, a major determinant of the slight cutback in 
refinery activity during the latter half of 1953. Yet, in 
Texas, with gasoline stocks 9% higher than the year before, 
the 1953 average of the index of gasoline consumption was 
179 (1947-49 = 100), considerably higher than the 152 
average registered in 1952. Forecasters see a continuing 
uptrend in consumption of gasoline as well as other fuels. 


PETROLEUM AND GAS ACTIVITY 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts and Oil and Gas Division, 
Railroad Commission of Texas 








January-December 








Dec Percent 
Product 1953 1953 1952 change 
CARBON BLACK 
PRODUCED (value 
in thous of dols) 1,712 28,813 39,768 — 28 
CRUDE OIL 
Value (thous of dols)_.... 218,560 2,724,414 2,259,094 + 21 
Production (thous of bbls) 76,841 1,008,484 1,009,054 x 
Runs to stills 59,227 724,116 703,907 + 3 
NATURAL AND 
CASINGHEAD GAS 
PRODUCED (value 
in thous of dols)..._ 36,535 388,160 335,905 + 16 
SULFUR RECOVERED 
(ens tons) 0 2,874 2,860 x 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


Carbon black production was 28% lower in 1953 than 
during the preceding year, measured by value of product. 
Yet, 16% more natural gas, by dollar value, was produced 
last year. The amount of sulfur recovered from sour gas re- 
mained about the same, but sulfur recovery projects may 
have been given new impetus by the recent decision ex- 
empting sulfur produced in this way from the regularly es- 
tablished tax on primary sulfur production. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Review of 1953. Urban building activity in Texas ex- 
hibited marked stability in its month-to-month movements 
during much of 1953. The seasonally adjusted index of 
urban building authorized in Texas fluctuated within a 
narrow range of 5% during the first half of the year. 
Labor-management disputes plagued the industry through- 
out the third quarter of 1953, with 6,218 construction 
workers involved at the peak. However, by the first of 
October, construction workers out on strike totaled only 
28, and they had dropped to 16 by the first of December. 
Building activity regained some of its lost momentum dur- 
ing the last four months of the year, although it failed to 
match the levels attained throughout the first six months 


of 1953. 


Valve of Urban Building Authorized in Texas 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation » 1947-1949 - 100 





] 
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The value of urban building authorized in Texas 
(building permits plus federal contracts) was a negli- 
gible 1% above that of 1952. After adjustment for con- 
struction cost increases, however, the indicated volume of 
urban building authorized in Texas in 1953 was 4% be- 
low that of 1952. 

In short, the overall changes taking place in urban 
building in Texas during 1953 compared to 1952 were 
caused by a declining value of housekeeping-residential 
building, which was slightly overbalanced by very large 
increases in the value of nonresidential and nonhouse- 
keeping-residential building. Additions, alterations, and 
repairs to nonresidential buildings also increased substan- 
tially over 1952 and likewise contributed to the overall 
increase. 

Building in cities with populations exceeding 50,000 
experienced a significant increase during 1953, but these 
increases were partially offset by some rather substantial 
decreases which were felt in cities with populations below 


50,000. 

Sales of Texas lumber, building material, and hard- 
ware dealers declined by 10% from 1952 to 1953. Sales 
this December were 1% below November and 14% under 
the level of December 1952. 

Nonresidential construction up sharply. The most 
significant increases in Texas construction activity from 
1952 to 1953, as measured by the value of building per- 
mits issued, occurred in nonresidential construction. The 
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following kinds of building contributed the most, dollar- 
wise, to the overall climb: educational building increased 
by $31 million (+107%); office and bank building 
was next with a $20 million rise (+140%). Other 
important changes: public works and utilities, $6 million 
(+88%); miscellaneous nonresidential building, $4 
million (+80%); amusement building, $3 million 
(+96%); and church building, $2.5 million (+139). 

The only important decreases were in the categories of 
factory building, which dropped $3 million (—21%), 
and public building down $2 million (—33%). 

The very large category of residential building declined 
by $29 million (—7%) from 1952 to 1953. Housekeep- 
ing-residential building dropped even more, $46 million 
(—12%), but part of this lost momentum was offset by 
the very substantial increase in nonhousekeeping-residen- 
tial building (hotels, tourist courts, etc.), $17 million 
(+549%). 

The housekeeping-residential category declined overall 
by 12%, a direct result of the decreases in the value of 
single-family houses and duplexes authorized, amounting 
te —10% and —61%, respectively. Multiple-family 
houses authorized, which increased by 8%, only slightly 
offset the above drops. 

Nonhousekeeping-residential building was authorized 
in considerably larger volume in 1953 than in 1952. The 
value of hotels authorized rose substantially as a direct 
result of the large permit issued for the new Hotel Statler 
in Dallas. Construction of tourist cabins and other non- 
housekeeping-residential building was likewise author- 
ized in substantially greater amounts in 1953 than in 1952. 

Additions, alterations, and repairs exhibited about 
the same pattern as that of new building with a decrease 
of 1% for residential and an increase of 14% for non- 
residential, which together brought about an overall in- 
crease of $4 million (+5%). 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Source: Dodge Statistical Research Service 








January-December 














Type of Dec Percent 
construction 1953 1953 1952 change 
Value (thousands of dollars) 
ALL CONSTRUCTION _. 104,755 1,180,764 1,336,129 —12 
ALL BUILDINGS... 70,788 956,447 1,024,339 — 7 
Residential buildings 24,858 463,922 539,642 — 14 
Nonresidential buildings ._. 45,930 492,525 484,697 + 2 
PUBLIC WORKS AND 
Us Gd a 33,967 224,317 311,790 — 28 





National construction sets record in 1953. Expen- 
ditures for new construction put in place totaled $34.8 
billion in 1953, according to preliminary estimates of the 
U.S. Department of Labor and the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. This represents the highest volume recorded 
in the 39 years for which data are available. The year was 
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marked by a continued increase in most types of construc- 
tion that had been retarded earlier because of war and 
defense needs. 

Private construction rose 8% from 1952 to reach a 
total of $23.6 billion in 1953; public outlays rose 4% to 
$11.2 billion. New records were established in 1953 for 
private spending on commercial, religious, educational, 
and public-utility construction and for public outlays on 
schools, highways, and sewer and water construction, 

The year 1953 was at peak in terms of physical volume 
also (expenditures adjusted for price changes), with an 
indicated gain of almost 5% from 1952. 

Federal funds spent for new construction in 1953 
amounted to almost a seventh of total outlays (private 
and public outlays) for new work done during the year, 
about the same proportion as in 1952. 

Private spending for residential building rose (7% over 
1952) to almost $12 billion in 1953 and for the eighth 
consecutive year exceeded total expenditures for all pub- 
lic construction activity. Commercial building, freed from 
the materials and credit limitations of prior years, soared 
to $1.8 billion—up 58% from 1952. Religious building 
and private school construction, each of which had 
slumped to annual expenditures ranging from only $6 
million to $31 million in the war years, rose to peak 
levels of $474 million and $425 million, respectively, in 
1953. Spending on social and recreational building gained 
by 30% last year, thus reversing the sharp downtrend 
that occurred in this work during 1950-52. 

The only types of private work to show a 1952-53 de- 
cline were industrial plant (down slightly to $2.2 bil- 
lion), farm construction, and hospital building. The lat- 
ter two categories have been declining from the peak 
levels of 1951. 

The 1952-53 rise in public construction expenditures 
mostly reflected gains in highways, schools, federal in- 
dustrial plant, and sewer and water construction. Over a 
fourth ($3.2 billion) of total public construction expendi- 
tures in 1953 went for new highways. Public-school con- 
struction rose almost 8% from 1952 to $1.7 billion in 
1953, compared with a wartime low of $41 million in 
1944. In contrast, public outlays of $1.8 billion for indus- 
trial plant, up slightly from 1952, amounted to just about 
half such outlays at peak expansion during World War II. 
Military and naval construction held at about the same 
level as in 1952, but for housing public spending was 
15% lower in 1953, and for new hospitals, 27% lower. 

The usual decline in construction activity in the closing 
months of the year was no more than seasonal in 1953, 
as most types of construction remained strong. December 
expenditures, totaling almost $2.7 billion, were down 
11% from November but were 4% above the December 
1952 total. 


Contracts awarded in Texas. Contract data include 
urban and rural areas as well as federal building. The 
value of contracts awarded in Texas during 1953 de- 
creased 12% from the total of 1952. Residential building 
experienced the greatest drop (—14%), while nonresi- 
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dential building showed a minor increase of 2% for the 
year. Public works and utilities fared worst of all, with 
a substantial 28% decline. 

The total number of dwelling units for which contracts 
were awarded in Texas in 1953 was 40,722, compared to 
595,388 for the previous year. Single-family houses built 
for owner occupancy were constructed in slightly greater 
number during 1953 than in 1952; they increased by 211 
homes. The number of one-family houses dropped most 
of all, with a decrease of 6,528 houses below the previous 
year. The number of new dwelling units provided in apart- 
ment buildings showed the next greatest decline, 6,336 
family units. Two-family houses experienced a drop of 
2,022 dwelling units, while combination residential and 
commercial buildings accounted for nine more dwelling 
units during 1953 than in 1952. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








January-December 





Dec Percent 


Classification 1953* 1953 1952 change 





CONSTRUCTION CLASS Value (thousands of dollars) 














ALL PERMITS ......._ 45,819 670,116 629,590 + 6 
New construction _........_ 41,498 588,141 551,848 + 7 
Residential] _.............. ~=—:2.4,269 859,734 388,436 — 7 
Housekeeping —.....___. 22,994 339,789 385,365 — 12 
Single family — 20,370 321,701 357,309 — 10 
Multiple family _...___ 2,194 11,161 10,308 + 8 
Nonhousekeeping —___. 1,275 19,945 3,071 +549 
Nonresidential 17,229 338,407 163,412 + 40 
Additions, alterations, 

and repairs __._.__. -~ 4,321 81,975 77,742 + 5 
CITY-SIZE GROUP (1940) 

ALL PERMITS ___ 45,819 670,116 629,590 + 6 
Over 100,000 ........... 21,651 828,679 282,301 + 16 
60,000 to 100,000 _.... 10,533 122,860 108,354 + 18 
25,000 to 50,000 8,381 64,266 60,096 — 10 
Under 25,000 S10, 254 164,311 178,839 — 8 





Federal contracts are excluded. 
*Preliminary. 


The average cost of dwelling units constructed in Texas 
during 1953 was $10,604, compared to $9,311 in the pre- 
vious year (+14%). Probably much of this overall climb 
is attributable to the fact that the average dwelling unit 
constructed in Texas in 1953 contained about 13% more 
floor area. However, average building costs also increased 
by about 6% from 1952 to 1953. This indicates that either 
the average quality of residential building in 1953 was 
somewhat below that of 1952 or that builders’ profit mar- 
gins declined. The average cost of residential building in 
Texas was $8.16 per square foot compared to $8.12 per 
square foot in 1952. 

The overall decline of 12% in the value of construc- 
tion contracts awarded in Texas from 1952 to 1953 can 
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also be explained by the changes in building according 
to ownership. The value of contracts awarded for pub- 
licly financed building declined by 22% in 1953, while 
privately financed building dipped relatively less (—7%) 
during the same period. Publicly financed residential 
building declined the most, 97%; privately financed 
residential building showed only a 4% drop. Publicly 
financed nonresidential building was put in place at about 
the same rate as that of 1952. Privately financed non- 
residential building was the only classification which ex- 
perienced an increase in 1953, a rise of 3%. Both pub- 
licly and privately financed public works and utilities 
declined in 1953, by 18% and 52%, respectively. 

Permit values for leading cities. Changes in value of 
building permits issued in the five largest Texas cities 
from 1952 to 1953 were: Houston, +14%; Dallas, 
+26%; San Antonio, +27%; Fort Worth, —4%; and 
Austin, +9%. 

Denison had the largest relative increase in building 
permits issued during 1953 compared to 1952, +357%; 
followed by Eagle Pass, +217%; Nacogdoches, +-145% ; 
Tyler, +115%; and Hereford, +104%. 

The city leading the state in per capita value of build- 
ing permits issued during 1953 was Irving, with $2,377.41 
per person. Other top cities: Pasadena, $650.41; Garland. 
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$634.29; Rockdale, $595.22; and Midland, $558.40. 
Average municipal per capita building in the state dur- 
ing 1953 was $164.97 compared to $156.70 in 1952. 


RICHARD C. HENSHAW, JR. 





Bureau of Business Research Publications 

An Economic Survey of Killeen, Texas 
John R. Stockton, Director 

Alfred G. Dale, Research Associate 

Olin A. Hardwick, Jr., Research Assistant 


The result of an extensive study of Killeen, 
Texas, this survey deals with the area re- 
sources, industrial potential, and specific 
problems of that community. The survey will 
be available after February 15 at a price of 
two dollars a copy. 














FOREIGN TRADE 


Although it is too early to obtain complete data on 
Texas’ foreign trade for the whole of 1953, it is possible 
to make some tentative estimates of trends during the past 
year based on data available through the month of Sep- 
tember. Using average monthly figures (dollar volumes) 
for the first nine months of 1953 and the 12-month 1952 
average, it appears that both exports and imports have 
been running at lower levels during the past year than in 
1952. Average monthly exports through the four customs 
districts in Texas were down 29% from the 1952 average 
monthly figure. The most pronounced drop was in Dis- 
trict 23 (Galveston), where average monthly exports 
slipped from $97.2 million in 1952 to $57.3 million in 
1953, a decline of 41%. Average monthly exports through 
District 21 (Sabine) were off 12%, from $11.8 million 
a month in 1952 to $10.4 million a month for the first 
nine months of 1953. Exports through the Laredo and E] 
Paso districts, while showing slight declines, generally 
matched quite closely the average 1952 figures. 

Average monthly imports in the state were down 3%. 
Declines in imports through the Laredo and El Paso dis- 
tricts accounted for this change. The Sabine average re- 
mained unchanged during 1952 and 1953, while imports 
through the Galveston District increased an average of 
4%, from $28.9 million to $30.1 million a month. 

Preliminary estimates of total U.S. foreign trade for 
October and November 1953 indicate that the value of 
average monthly exports during the last quarter of the 
year may be a little lower than the average for the first 


nine months, probably by as much as 5%. Imports are 
also likely to show some declines. But there are many 
variations within the composite picture. For example, ex- 
ports to Mexico advanced from $54.6 million in Septem- 
ber to $65.3 million in October. 

This latter figure emphasizes the importance of Mexico 
in the sum of the nation’s foreign trade. During October, 
for instance, the whole of the South American export 
trade was valued at $129.4 million; trade with Mexico 
was thus worth rather more than half the total trade di- 
rected to 14 countries in South America. 

The viability of the Mexican market is therefore a mat- 
ter of prime concern to American exporters, and particu- 
larly to Texas producers and traders. During 1953 Mexico 
has undergone a business readjustment. Although indus- 
trial production has continued to rise very slightly, re- 
tail sales have declined markedly from 1952 levels. Tour- 
ist business was down approximately 10% during the 
first eight months of the year, compared with 1952 totals. 
A poor harvest in 1952 led to increased corn imports, and 
these are likely to continue at high levels during the first 
months of 1954. Cotton production also suffered during 
1953, and this has affected trade levels of this important 
Mexican export. The adverse Mexican trade balance which 
has increased appreciably since 1952 is causing greater 
concern, and it is possible that there may be action taken 
to reduce the level of basic food imports during the 
coming year. Reports also indicate that Mexican importers 
and consumers of machinery products are seeking more 
lenient credit terms on the purchase of imported goods. 


ALFRED G. DALE 
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AGRICULTURE 


With few exceptions the past year was a discouraging 
one for Texas farmers; for some it was disastrous. The 
continuing drouth, particularly in the central and west- 
ern parts of the state, placed ranchers and farmers under 
great stress. Economic pressures were no less severe than 
natural hazards, for the disparity between sharply de- 
clining prices and the high levels of farm expenses con- 
tinued to harass the agricultural producer. Estimates in- 
dicate that total 1953 farm income in the state was off 
as much as 22% from the preceding year. Most serious 
losses were those felt by the livestock ranchers; crop 
values remained remarkably high, and although the total 
was approximately 3% below the 1952 figure, it still ex- 
ceeded the average 1942-1951 level by approximately 
15%. 

Livestock review and prospect. The drouth problem 
confronting farmers and ranchers in 1953 was compared 
in some areas in the west of the state and in the Panhandle 
with the situation in 1917. Below average rainfall, expe- 
rienced in many areas for the past three years, reached 
a crisis at the end of June, when the western three-fifths 
of the state was designated a drouth-disaster area. Some 
relieving rains fell during the latter part of the year, 
but in many cases they were too little and came too late. 


FARM CASH INCOME 








January-December 























Percent 

Community 1953 1952 change 

Value (thousands of dollars) 

TOCA, ....... $A 2,121,173 — 15 
EE ee 682,951 686,623 — 15 
Cottonseed oles 94.790 144,442 — 34 
SS eee 43,132 67,085 — 36 
SESE reer nee eens 10,527 7,153 + 47 
Eee eee eee 17,063 24,315 — 30 
Grain sorghum _..._.___ 71,243 65,608 + 9 
OO” ee 3,911 3,155 + 24 
Peanuts eae ae ie eee, 16,450 9,564 + 72 
RI i cnctanhcensiininsaniebnisit 95,028 78,682 + 21 
| EES eee : 235,984 346,870 — 32 
SS eed 92,258 114,609 — 19 
I a acetate aida iieetcalis 73,648 80,259 — 8 
Sheep and lambs _____ a 21,499 19,595 + 10 
Wool _— oan 23,898 30,210 — 21 
Mohair — = 11,534 12,193 — 6 
SI snidectntetipntubiteetinncumnanih 72,982 81,748 —11 
ea ee 84,201 73,557 + 14 
Milk and milk products. 184,787 311,324 — 13 
Fruit and vegetables___ 72,517 64,181 + 13 





Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual farm 
eash income by from 6 to 10%. This situation results from the fact that 
means of securing complete local marketings, especially by truck, have 
not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not yet been 
developed for computing cash income from all agricultural specialties 
of loca] importance in scattered areas. This situation does not impair 
the accuracy of the index shown on page 32. 


In early January the federal government allotted an 
additional $400,000 for feed purchases in West Texas. 
Almost $900,000 had already been channeled from fed- 
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TEXAS COTTON ACTIVITY 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 
Nov 1953 Nov 1953 
Nov Oct Nov from from 
Item 1953 1953 1953 Nov 1952 Oct 1953 








COTTONSEED (thous of tons) 


Received at mills —.___ 435,554 411,535 304,284 + 43 + 6 
203,465 197,677 189,375 + 7 + 3 
707,834 475,745 617,497 + 15 + 49 
CONSUMPTION (running bales) 
Cotton... 11,523 214,509 11,889 — 3 — 21 
Oe 5 2,297 2,366 3,153 — 27 -— 
SPINDLES (thousands) 
Spindles in place _....__ 230 229 221 + 4 x 
Spindles active _.....__ 224 222 216 + 4 + 1 
Total spindle hours... 86,000f 116,000 988,000 — 2 — 26 
Average spindle hours. 374 607 398 — 6 — 26 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
tFor four weeks ending November 28, 1953. 


era] and state funds for this purpose during 1953, but 
some observers felt that even this augmented aid would 
fall short of the amount required to sustain all ranchers. 
Yet, some signs of improvement were evident by the end 
of the year. In spite of heavy grazing and adverse cli- 
matic conditions the condition of all range feed in the 
state was slightly better than at the end of 1952. And 
cattle were generally coming through the winter in at 
least as good a condition as one year ago. In the north- 
west part of the state grazing of cattle on small-grain 
pastures has evidently been successful, and this practice 
may be expanded in the coming year. Wheat acreage in 
excess of the amount eligible for government support has 
been planted in the Southwest, and many ranchers intend 
to graze cattle on young wheat during 1954. There will 
probably be some downward revision in cattle prices dur- 
ing the next 12 months, but the period of severe price 
readjustment which began in 1952 seems almost to have 
run its course. Cattle herds are a little below the level of 
a year ago; per capita beef consumption is predicted at 
continuing high levels; and only weak competition is ex- 
pected from other meats, particularly pork. On the whole, 
the situation of the cattle producers is stronger than might 
have been expected at the end of 1952, and recent reports 
indicate that many cattle raisers feel confidence in their 
ability to meet the future without extensive support. 

The 1953 pig crop in Texas was the smallest on record, 
29% below the 1952 crop and more than 50% below the 
1942-1951 average. The combination of drouth condi- 
tions, high feed prices, and a weak market inhibited pig 
production in the state during 1953. Fall farrowings were 
16% below the 1952 figure and are again the lowest on 
record. Spring farrowings are expected to exceed the 
1953 figure by approximately 24% but will still amount 
to less than half the 1942-1951 average. Pig production, 
then, will show no significant increases, and some price 
gains for pork are likely to come in 1954. 

Texas sheep on feed were down to an estimated 100,000 
head by January 1, a decline of 9% from the January 1953 
total. This reduction is relatively greater than the aver- 
age 1% decline throughout the western states but not as 
marked as in Colorado where sheep numbers are down 
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15%, or Idaho which has 22% fewer sheep than a year 
ago. Texas range conditions have deteriorated slightly 
during the past year, and there has been heavy supple- 
mental feeding of ewes under the emergency program. 
Grazing on small-grain pastures persisted until the end of 
the year but has now been generally discontinued. Prices 
for feeder lambs recovered from the low levels reached 
in the late summer of 1953, and year-end quotations were 
comparable with December 1952 prices. Wool and mohair 
prices were fairly steady throughout the year, and Janu- 
ary 1954 warehouse stocks in the state were low, an esti- 
mated 1 million pounds of wool and 500,000 pounds of 
mohair. 

The crop situation. Although farmers, no less than 
ranchers, suffered from the drouth, production of many 
crops was better than could have been foreseen at the be- 
ginning of the season. Some areas were harder hit than 
others. Thus, while the total cotton crop was approxi- 
mately 14% above 1952 output and 38% above the 10- 
year average. production in the Coastal Bend was down a 
smashing 55%. 

In December Texas cotton farmers voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of production and marketing quotas and 
a 90%-of-parity support price for the 1954 crop. The 
control measures were originally set to restrict 1954 cot- 
ton plantings in Texas to 7,376,858 acres, almost 23% 
less than the 9,572,600 acres planted in 1953. However, 
recent Congressional action has increased the national 
quota by 19%, and the Texas allotment is therefore due 
to be revised upwards. 


Peanut producers also voted for controls during the 
coming year, following a 1953 crop estimated at 172 mil- 
lion pounds, 93% higher than the 1953 total. 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Source: Compiled from reports of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture 








January-December 













































































Percent 
Item 1953 1952 change 
TOTAL 37,046 36,350 + 2 
FRUIT 5,376 4,586 +17 
Cantaloupe 1,160 359 +223 
Grapefruit 81 6 +1520 
OE ee ee era 89 2 +8350 
Plums and prunes 35 10 +250 
Watermel 8,777 4,001 — 6 
Mixed citrus 234 209 + 12 
ne i § eee _ $1,439 31,594 x 
Beets 146 243 — 40 
Broccoli 38 64 — 41 
Cabbage 1,840 2,591 — 29 
Carrots 4,930 8,958 + 25 
Caulifiower 866 803 + 21 
Corn 565 434 + 380 
Cc bers 14 18 + 8 
Lettuce 8,063 8,442 -—i11 
Onions 6,669 6,641 x 
Peppers 638 395 + 62 
Potatoes 889 1,074 —17 
Spinach 1,341 1,202 + 12 
Tomatoes 4,715 5,140 — 8 
Mixed vegetables 6,225 6,094 + 2 
ALL OTHER 231 170 + 86 








xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
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CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK * 


Seurce: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Agrieultural Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 


Dec 1953 Dee 1953 




















Dec Nov Dee from from 

Classification 1953 1953 1952 Dec 1952 Nov 1953 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 2,109 2,661 2,308 — 9 — 21 
DL TT a _ 1427 1,877 1,948 —27 — 26 
A ac 359 458 200 + 80 — 22 
Hogs 15 6 23 — 35 +150 
i - 308 $20 137 +125 — 4 
INTERSTATE —..... 1,823 2,016 1,886 — 3 — 10 
CE ES 1,385 1,582 — 24 — 13 
a os 325 376 186 + 75 —14 
here 298 255 118 +153 + 17 
INTRASTATE —__ 286 645 422 — 32 — 56 
IN seccssasc avs eatatuialpidiicinitniniacncel 227 492 366 — 38 — 54 
Ness, 34 82 14 +143 — 59 
Hogs 15 6 23 — 35 +150 
SY inlining ada ce 10 65 19 — 47 — 85 





*Rail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and 
sheep, 250. 


In contrast, rice, the only basic crop not in surplus 
supply is not to be subjected to production quotas, al- 
though the Secretary of Agriculture has told Texas rice 
farmers that excessive production is still unwarranted. 
The Texas 1953 crop was a record 1,492*million pounds, 
and this figure is likely to be exceeded in the coming year. 


INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(1909-14 = 100) 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economies, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture 








Percent change 


Dec 1953 Dec 1953 


















Dec 15, Nov 15, Dec 15, from from 

Index 1953 1953 1952 Dec 1952 Nov 1953 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS -___ _ 263 259 289 — 9 + 2 
ALL CROre 242 266 —11 — 2 
Food grains 241 239 263 — 8 + 1 
Feed grains and hay —..____. « 30 183 235 — 19 + 4 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes __. 162 147 315 — 49 + 10 
Fruit 136 160 186 — 27 — 15 
fo a aan 804 287 428 — 29 + 6 
Cotton 236 246 240 — 2 — 4 
Oil-bearing crops ———______.. _ 256 255 332 — 23 x 

LIVESTOCK AND 

PRODUCTS ———. —- 2 283 821 — 8 + 56 
Meat ssinck . 283 260 323 — 12 + 9 
Dairy products ——.—__.. inn ae 282 299 — 8 — 2 
Poultry and eggs —....._..._.. 316 804 324 — 2 + 4 
Wool 885 879 354 + 9 + 2 











xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


During the past year farmers in the Rio Grande Valley 
continued to make progress towards regaining the posi- 
tion lost during the disastrous 1950 freeze. Total citrus 
production in 1953 amounted to 2.4 million boxes, and 
early reports show that freeze damage has so far been 
negligible and that the quality of early fruit is excep- 
tionally good. 


ALFRED G. DALE 
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FINANCE 


Moderate financial expansion in 1953. Following 
the general upward economic tendencies of the year, finan- 
cial activity in Texas expanded moderately during 1953. 
The overall increase, however, was not so large as that 
experienced during 1952. Nor did it keep pace with the 
typical annual movements recorded during the postwar 
years. 

These increases, as reflected in reports of condition 
submitted by reporting Federal Reserve member banks 
in the Southwest, were seen in most categories of finan- 
cial activity. At the end of 1953, these banks’ total of 
loans and investments was 7% higher than that for the 
same date a year earlier ($3,377 million as compared 
with $3,167 million). A year earlier a comparable in- 
crease of 9% had been recorded. 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY-REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








Percent change*® 








Dec 1953 Dec 1953 Dec 1952 
from from from 
Item Dec 1952 Nov 1953 Nov 1952 
ASSETS 
Loans and investments =. 3So+ 7 x + 9 
RET ee ee | + 2 + 14 
Total U.S. Government securities + 3 — 8 + 4 
Treasury bills 0 =O «225 — 16 — 29 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness _.... = == S72 — 6 — 10 
Treasury notes... sl 8 — 1 +14 
ON lt eas: Se + 1 + 18 
Other securities ae + 1 + 8 
Reserve with Federal Reserve 
Ee ees ea — 2 +14 + 10 
le Se PE i ED 0 0 
Balances with domestic banks... + 11 + 18 + 3 
LIABILITIES 
Total deposits (except interbank) + 10 + $8 + 8 
Demand deposits (adjusted)... + 7 + 4 + 6 
Time deposits == + 29 + 4 + 8 
U.S. Government deposits_.__ —14 — 16 + 64 
Interbank deposits... == tC SC? + 10 + 10 
Domestic banks _... == C*' + 11 + 11 
Foreign banks = === eesti Cd — 8 — 11 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS... + _ 11 x + 12 





*Percentage changes are based on the day nearest the end of the 
month. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


Increases in loan activity account for most of the year’s 
expansion. A year ago the loan total of the reporting 
banks was $1,747 million; at the end of December 1953 
the total was 9% higher—$1,905 million. During the first 
half of the year demand for bank loans was strong, but 
the loan market was generally tight. In recent months 
member bank loan policies have become increasingly less 
stringent, largely as a result of central bank efforts to 
ease loan requirements. In spite of relaxed lending poli- 
cies, gains in bank loans during the past half year have 
been less than seasonal. 





TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


Bank investments in U.S. Government securities also 
increased during 1953, recording a total gain of 3% for 
the year (from $1,242 million to $1,274 million). Gains 
for the year 1952 totaled 4%. The 1953 increase was 
wholly a result of increased holdings in Treasury certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, up 72% over the year-ago total 


FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 


Source: Interna] Revenue Service, U.S. Treasury Department 








July 1-December 31 














Percent 

Source 1953 1952 change 
es W............ Fess $844,157,478 — 12 
Income ...._-----.__ 808,746,907 891,312,357 — 22 
Employment ——..... 6,845,818 6,690,208 + 2 
ins 877,794,032 350,927,890 + 8 
RR 86,038,761 95,227,023 — 10 
FIRST DISTRICT __. 415,219,895 463,215,759 — 10 
EERE nee te een 161,946,319 220,997,005 — 27 
Employment — 256,232 281,391 — 9 
eee oa 202,506,278 186,820,371 + 8 
Other 60,511,066 55,116,992 — 8 
SECOND DISTRICT. 359,205,623 380,941,719 — 6 
DONG oo 141,800,588 170,315,352 —17 
Employment ~~... 6,589,586 6,408,817 + 3 
Withholding ~~. xf 175,287,754 164,107,519 + 7 
RT ee 35,527,695 40,110,031 — 11 





($151 million to $259 million). The gain here was more 
than enough to offset decreases in holdings of all other 
classes of federal government securities. Decreases re- 
ported for these holdings were Treasury bills, —16% 
(from $185 million to $139 million); Treasury notes, 
—3% (from $206 million to $200 million); and U.S. 
bonds, —3% (from $700 million to $676 million). Hold- 
ings of all other securities registered substantial increases, 
with gains averaging 10% (from $180 million to $198 
million). 

These increases in bank assets were met substantially 
with a general expansion in the deposit total (excluding 
interbank). The total reported gain was 10% (from 
$3,050 million to $3,354 million). These gains reflect 
principally a 7% increase in demand deposits (up from 
$2,446 million to $2,623 million). Time deposits in- 
creased sharply, with a 29% rise (from $605 million to 
$629 million). Federal deposits, on the other hand, were 
down 14% (from $118 million to $102 million) from the 
year-ago total. Likewise, interbank deposits declined, 
dropping 6% for the year (from $1,017 million to $922 
million). 

Continuing loan increases. At the year’s end the 
loan-investment total appeared to be steadying, with a 2% 
increase in the December loan volume (from $1,875 mil- 
lion to $1,905 million) just offsetting the 3% decrease in 
holdings of U.S. government securities (from $1,314 mil- 
lion to $1,274 million). The expansion in the December 
loan volume contrasts with a mild reduction recorded for 
the same period a year ago. The gain was chiefly the re- 
sult of heavy borrowing for commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural purposes, the last-named group being influ- 
enced heavily by financing relating to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 
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Slight decline in government securities. December 
decreases in investments are attributed to a 16% decline 
in holdings of Treasury bills (from $166 million to $139 
million) and a 6% reduction in holdings of Treasury 
certificates of indebtedness (from $277 million to $259 
million). A 1% decrease in the volume of Treasury notes 
held (from $203 million to $200 million) also con- 
tributed to the downward trend. On the other hand, an 
offsetting 6% gain in holdings of U.S. bonds was reported 
(from $668 million to $676 million). 

Mild expansion in total deposits. Total deposit 
trends (except interbank) increased 3% during December 
(from $3,246 million to $3,354 million). Increases in de- 
mand deposits account for most of this gain, with an in- 
rease of 4% (from $2,519 million to $2,623 million), re- 
flecting expansions in the accounts of individuals and busi- 
nesses. Also contributing to the overall expansion was a 
4% increase in the deposits—an increase weighted to 
some extent by deposits to the accounts of states and po- 
litical subdivisions. But increases in time deposits of in- 
dividuals, partnerships, and corporations also assisted the 
general expansion. Partially offsetting these deposit gains 
for December was a sharp reduction in the demand de- 
posits made by the federal government—down 16% (from 
$122 million to $102 million). Interbank deposits were 
enlarged substantially during the month, gaining 10% 
(from $922 million to $1,017 million). 

Contrasting state and federal collections. Tax col- 
lections by the State of Texas for the first four months 
of the current fiscal year continue to run well ahead of 
comparable figures of a year ago. The September—Decem- 
ber total, as reported by the State Comptroller of Public 


REVENUE RECEIPTS OF STATE COMPTROLLER 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1-December 31 

















Percent 
Source 1953 1952 change 
TOTAL $279,048,721 $228,048,454 + 22 
Ad valorem taxes _..........- = Ss18, 582,056 11,963,928 + 14 
Natural and casinghead gas 
production taxes —.—......__.__._ 7,766,693 6,529,123 + 19 
Crude oil production taxes 43,532,983 41,735,571 + 4 
Net motor fuel taxes — 36,922,323 34,845,701 + 6 
Cigarette tax and licenses... _ 11,740,384 12,033,294 — 2 
Alcoholic beverage taxes and licenses 7,406,419 7,670,150 — 3 
Automobile and other sales taxes 5,632,547 5,400,883 + 4 
Mineral leases, rentals and bonuses. 46,750,008 10,527,273 +344 
Oil and gas royalties Ss 7,623,289 5,893,612 + 29 
Interest on securities owned... —s—-: 7,357,591 5,981,175 + 23 
Unclassified receipts from county 
ne ners Tf - 1800688 8,432,587 — 7 
Federal aid—highways — . 11,487,706 9,172,389 + 25 
Federal aid—public welfare 35,922,444 31,547,779 +14 
All other receipts 0...) 85,478,650 36,314,989 — 2 





Accounts, exceeds $279 million—22% more than the 
$228 million collected at the same time a year ago. Al- 
though increases were general in most income categories, 
the big factor in the total gain in volume lies in revenue 
from mineral leases, rentals, and bonuses—up 344% 
($46.8 million as compared with $10.5 million). 
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In sharp contrast with state receipts, Federal Internal 
Revenue collections in Texas for the first half of its cur- 
rent fiscal year (July-December) registered a 12% de- 
cline from last year’s comparable total. As of December 
31, $774 million had been collected in the state. Income 


LOANS MADE BY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
































Source: Federal Home Loan Bank of Little Rock 
January-December 
Dec Percent 
Type 1953 1953 1952 change 
Number 

ALL LOANS ~_____ 3,002 39,837 33,029 + 21 
Construction... 600 1,745 7,506 + 8 
rN 862 12,996 10,760 + 21 
Rares 809 3,654 8,107 + 18 
Reconditioning —..______. 413 5,005 3,620 + 38 
Other 818 10,437 8,036 + 30 

Value (thousands of dollars) 

ALL LOANS ~_.  WG492 210,474 158,553 + 33 
Construction... _ 4,180 60,704 50,634 + 20 
I = €4208 78,137 69,124 + 32 
Retnantcing 1,816 20,801 16,503 + 26 
Reconditioning _.......__ 1,488 13,129 8,833 + 49 
Other 8,110 37,703 23,459 + 61 





tax payments suffered the major portions of the loss with 
a 22% decrease (from $391 million to $304 million). A 
slight gain of 8% in withholding collections worked to 
offset the loss, but decreases here were in turn partially 
offset by general decreases in the “miscellaneous” or 
“other” taxes, 


BUSINESS FAILURES 
Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 








January-December 











Dec Percent 
Item 1953 1953 1952 change 
Number -__... 24 183 94 + 95 
Liabilities (thous of dols) 2,743 16,138 5,851 +176 
Average liabilities per failure 
(thousands of dollars)... 212 88 62 + 42 





Reduction in volume of spending. Spending by in- 
dividuals and others in the Dallas Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict declined 8% during November, according to a re- 
port released by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. This 
reduction, however, may be accounted for by the fact that 
November had fewer business days than October. The an- 
nual rate of deposit turnover was 16.8 for October, as 
compared with 18.5 for the preceding month. In Novem- 
ber 1952 the turnover rate was 16.9. 


RAYMOND V. LESIKAR 
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Percent change Percent 
change 
Dec 1953 Dec 1953 1953 
December from from from 
City and item 1953 Dec 1952 Nov 1953 1953 1952 1952 
ABILENE (pop. 45,570) 

Retail sales __.__ — 6 + 59 ee — 2 
Department and apparel stores__._>_-_ — 2 Meme NS. & shee — 1 

Postal receipts $ + 17 + 67 g 747,803 $ + & 

Value of building permite. $ + 40 — 88 $ 10,386,851 g + 32 

Bank debits (thousands)... =» ==> SS a + 2 + 14 $ 631,122 3 x 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $—....-__ $ — 6 + 6 $ 62,265 g — 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover._.._»_>_»>>>S — 1 + 10 12.1 + 8 

Employment..____ + 1 + 1 ne 
Manufacturing employment__.___ + 3 x ae 

Percent of labor force unemployed___ + 8 — 2 en 

Air express shipments + 30 + 33 + 42 

ALICE (pop: 16,449) 

Postal receipts £ 19,961 — 4 +101 a 130,794 $ 130,929 x 

Bank debits (thousands) >>>» SSS $ 11,708 — 7 — 2 pee ee 8 pie 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢_._._ 3 15,111 — 9 + 5 3 14,263 i 16,040 — 11 

Annual rate of deposit turnover.__.__»_>> > 9.5 + 3 mee Sk Ro aoe ate 

Air express shipments__ "a ; 5 aaa 128 240 — 47 

ALPINE (pop. 5 net) 

Postal receipts sc ee 6,665 + 19 +111 z 44,791 $ 43,958 + 2 

Value of building permite $ 59,000 +1586 és 3 173,300 g 120,100 — 44 

Bank debits (thousands) _____ ec 2,318 — 7 + 8 $ 26,544 3 29,187 — 9 

End-of-month deposits (theasenta)?_. eae ke ane 4,403 — 1 — $8 $ 4,197 $ 4,356 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_____>»>> > 6.2 — 7 + 2 6.3 6.7 — 6 

Air express shipments_____. & 0 +100 76 96 — 21 

AMARILLO (pop. 74,246) 

EE ee ie eke tee os — 20 + 42 ees pieence es — 6 
Department and apparel stores _.. is: =, eee em — 19 ree st — 19 
Furniture and household appliance stores*_ lee eaten + 18 So | (rt er meee pemtioce — 33 

Postal receipts $ 194,221 + 7 + 64 $ 1,535,519 $ 1,441,437 soy 

Value of building permits $ 835,075 — 650 — 7 $ 18,884,242 $ 24,277,731 — 22 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 129,528 — 9 +7 $ 1,562,396 $ 1,660,865 — 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ~~ _ $ 101,172 — 19 x $ 105,353 3 117,025 — 10 

Annual! rate of deposit turnover.____ Ss 15.4 — 3 + 6 9.9 14.2 — 80 

Employment >_> 43,350 — 1 nn = 
Manufacturing employment._____ FS 4,930 — 8 me hee nes : 

Percent of labor force unemployed.__ = 5.0 + 28 + 6 se ne ae as 

Air express shipments 920 + 28 + 18 8,223 5,199 + 58 

ARLINGTON (pop. 7 1692) 

Postal receipts £ 26,374 + 50 +119 3 139,664 $ 103,424 + 35 

Value of building permits _ foe eens, (oe!) +296 aeeeets ——— — 

Bank debits (thousands) _ wees iisienaehaacdlcboia ae 8,497 + 24 + 6 $ 95,592 £ 70,830 + 35 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $__ ae | 10,808 + 26 — 6 $ 9,464 $ 6,494 + 46 

Annual rate of deposit turnover.__-S> SS 9.7 — 4 — 1 10.1 11.2 — 10 

BAY CITY (pop. 9 427) 

Postal receipts past i 14,804 + 10 + 91 $ 100,137 3 96,417 + 4 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,335 + ll + 10 3 113,725 $ 113,309 x 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢__ a 18,525 + 2 + 6 $ 12,500 $ 12,540 x 

Annual rate of deposit turnover..._.-_»_-> => 9.4 + 15 + 21 9.1 9.0 + 1 

BAYTOWN (pop. 22,983) 

Postal receipts _ 7 32,470 + 12 +117 z 197,330 + 8 

Value of building permits $ 141,020 + 82 — 69 $ 2,959,790 — 15 

Bank debits (thousands) - ¢ 19,127 + 8 + 7 $ 220,106 + 20 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ~.._._.__ a 21,684 + 12 + 6 $ 20,084 + 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_.._._>_>_> 10.9 — 4 + 4 11.0 + 8 

Employment (area) 364,200 + 15 + 2 Seiontaee e 
Manufacturing employment (area) ‘ 80,530 — 5& at = ct 

Percent of labor force unemployed (area) .___ 3.3 + 65 — 8 eesaioaee wes 





For explanation of symbols, see p. 31. 
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Conditi 
Percent change Percent 
change 
Dec 1953 Dec 1953 1958 
December from rom from 
City and item 1953 Deo 1952 Nov 1953 1953 1952 1952 
AUSTIN (pop. 132,459) 

Retail sales _. cous — 8 + 82 sisitngbectone ee + 9 
Automotive stores .. paces scaainaseapenas + 11 ll al a ae, + 23 
Department and appara stores petro neteeer ao x + 76 oe pacers a x 
Eating and drinking places ...___-________ + 19 — 9 eee naar + 14 
Food stores _...... ceeactalaes + 7 — 2 Sie. Tk + 2 
General merchandise stores ...__--____-___--_-_-. ee + 38 + 75 ene ee + 1 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores Stes — 23 Mee. yr = Be aes + 4 

Postal receipts 3 318,309 + 10 + 45 $ 2,573, 988 $ 2,426,099 + 6 

Value of building permits $ 1,581,223 — 38 +14 $ 29,755,333 $ 27,281,960 + 9 

Bank debits (thousands) —....._ EAEACERAEIA 115,257 + 7 + 11 $ 1,300,117 $ 1,215,146 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢- $ 105,070 — 19 + 8 $ 104,297 s 121,283 —14 

Annual rate of deposit turnover... 13.7 + 4 + 7 12.5 10.0 + 25 

Employment .. : 61,200 + 6 SO! a) “eee es oe £ 
Senin eualernent.. aca ccestagn 4,360 + 8 Mies eee — | ee ee Oe 

Percent of labor force unemployed. SESE Rane 3.5 + 36 + 6 eRe. tl epereg eee 

Air express shipments 969 + 6 + 35 8,335 6,620 + 26 

BEAUMONT (pop. 94,014) 

I Seas tans)’ | | eae — 5 Wee eee aie (6, 8 od | Vee + 7 
Automotive stores® _..... Se titaraecanceecenn ee — 6 — 24 errcavees peeeeeedn + 16 
Department and apparel stores. sosaaaivapabaananiesee 3 + 76 ee — 2 
Eating and drinking places* — 6 MOET? on ey Tega — 4 
Food stores*® .... ... iemccernaetes! ln oN Saree i + 8 — 4 SS seca — 2 
Furniture and houschelt ‘appliance ‘stores®_ et — 33 + 46 eb) et eee + 18 
General merchandise stores®........_-_»»_»_-_ 

Lumber, building material, and 0 =n — 3 + 16 — 2 
Raseware shore =sapeiia + 1 — 8 eae + 7 

Postal receipts ~ é 153,248 + 18 + 81 $ 1,014,744 $ + 9 

Value of building permits... ee ee 280,376 + 45 — 89 $ 8,050,956 $ 5,883,976 + 87 

Bank debits (thousands) __._. ao 138,806 — 1 + 9 $ 1,572,331 $ 1,517,272 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)? _$ 104,585 — 2 + 7 $ 96,733 3 100,234 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover..._____________ 16.4 — & + 4 16.3 15.1 + 8 

Employment (area) - 79,200 — 2 "Saleen (Ce | ae a 
Manufacturing employment (area) —...... 26,390 + 1 x cides ” 

Percent of labor force unemployed (area) —........ = 5.6 + 44 — 8 ‘iilialais senme 

Air express shipments 359 — 16 + 41 3,571 — 9 

Waterborne commerce (tons) 43,296 + 15 — 21 $ 484,891 $ 419,914 + 15 

BEEFVILLE (pop. 9,348) 

Postal receipts 11,131 + 1 + 69 $ 81,858 $ 79,259 + 8 

Bank debits (thousands) —... MSL Dnere NO AD 6,883 — 4 + 16 $ 76,842 $ 76,947 x 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t. 12,286 — 7 x $ 12,084 $ 12,327 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover...» 6.7 0 +14 6.4 6.2 + 8 

Air express shipments ___. 14 + 8 +367 117 92 + 27 

BIG SPRING (pop. 17,286) 

Postal receipts $ 88,137 + 23 +155 $ 229,218 $ 212,315 + 8 

Value of building permits g 22,385 — 719 — 86 $ 2,300,320 $ 5,763,650 — 60 

Bank debits (thousands) - z 20,820 + 8 + 9 $ 242,266 $ 264,327 — 8 

End-of-month deposits {thicsennts)$.. $ 24,180 — 7 + 8 $ 23,064 $ 25,681 — 10 

Annual rate of deposit turnover.__._____»_»»_ 10.5 +11 + 4 10.5 10.3 + 2 

Air express shipments 53 — 34 + 36 631 648 — 8 

BRENHAM (pop. 6,941) 

Postal receipts $ 10,9438 + 14 + 68 ¥ 78,832 $ 71,852 + 10 

Value cf building permits $ 83,548 — 57 — 84 $ 767,910 $ 705,004 + 9 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,798 — 4 + 1 $ 71,244 $ 73,175 — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)? =. ss $ 11,570 6 + 6 $ 10,678 £ 10,353 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover =. 6.2 — 7 + 8 6.7 7.1 — 6 

BRYAN (pop. 18,102) 

Department and apparel store sales...» Se Ae > ee ae + 27 +110 aes seme Pe + 8 

Postal receipts $ 28,497 + 18 + 82 $ 211 236 a 188,707 + 12 

Value of building permits 3 99,480 — 15 — 59 $ 2,337,038 $ 2,935,933 — 20 

Annual rate of deposit turnover _..._-_»_-S 22 — 42 +120 246 257 4 





For explanation of symbols, see p. 81. 
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Percent change Percent 
change 
Dec 1953 Dec 1953 1953 
December from from from 
City and item 1953 Deo 1952 Nov 1953 1953 1952 1952 
BROWNSVILLE (pop. 36 066) © 

Retail sales*____. eon sicclemales — 17 + 16 Doctteccstnt mesmo — 6 

Postal receipts SSisdstessdhaebceacdinanpiiich iacmniamiilashigidieitiakae z 36,389 + 13 + 87 $ 262,422 $ 256,242 + 2 

Value of building permite. $ 16,125 — 72 — 60 $ 2,899,447 $ 3,046,943 — 56 

Air express shipments ________ 424 — 15 + 5 4,853 6,304 — 9 

Tourists entering Mexico — ~~ ~_-___ 1,497 ita + 46 Gepkabc pe Gi) ae oe 

Tourist cars entering Mexico _ 599 ae + 46 Ot eee pits toe eae 

Waterborne commerce (tons) 77,603 + 74 — 5 969,821 915,884 —17 

BROWNWOOD (pop. 20,181) 

i cuteeinaiaen  'i(ié‘“ embamennn +17 + 53 Set. a ee + 8 

Postal receipts a $ 25,912 + 6 + 72 $ 190,756 $ 187,680 + 2 

Value of building poreniie La Re EE | 73,819 + 35 +536 g 497,221 $ 735,687 — 82 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,881 — 9 + 3 $ 107,211 $ 120,544 — 11 

End-of-month deposits (theusende) 3. $ 14,397 + 9 + 6 $ 13,124 $ 12,860 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover __________-___ = 7.6 — 15 — 6 8.2 9.3 — 12 

Air express shipments —_....___-»_»_»»_-___ 30 — 30 + 43 241 306 — 21 

CISCO (pop. 5,230) 

Postal receipts ai pies. | 7,057 + 40 + 74 $ 49,511 $ 46,599 + 6 

Bank debits (thousands) — — $ 2,474 + 3 + 27 $ 25,538 $ 27,465 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t £ 3,972 — 1 — 3 $ 3,877 $ 4,127 — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover __._____. 7.4 + 4 + 25 6.6 6.5 + 2 

CORPUS CHRIST! (pop. 108, 287) 

Retail sales = me — 8 + 59 a ren + 10 
Apparel stoves. — S + 5 + 85 ates — 3 
Automotive stores Pe — 8 +11 a + 21 
Department storest oe + 1 + 15 + 3 
Eating and drinking places ED Ae PORE ro: = — § + 8 oe 
Lumber, building material, and 

I ha spetrenseeticeernteiemninie eens — 27 — 25 eerercans itaadacniicd — 5 

I I Sirens scnclsateieeeeiinesiicmentaemnnnn & 220,444 + 13 + 88 $ 1,475,807 $ 1,369,264 + 8 

Value of building pomniie. = $ 5,360,343 +268 +214 $ 30,998,946 $ 20,874,903 + 48 

Bank debits (thousands) —....______ $ 143,268 — 5 + 4 $ 1,765,339 $ 1,691,757 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousand ¢.. z 107,520 — 11 x $ 109,733 g 110,283 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover _______ 16.0 — 4 + 38 16.0 15.3 + 5 

Employment ___... silesilsicasapeubiceieiiadiinin 61,100 + 2 sieht 
Menefecturing employment. 7,700 + 8 x oe ij sialiheitiaonies nue 

Percent of labor force unemployed __. 5.2 + 24 — 2 seed ere i 

Air express shipments 614 — 16 + 52 5,295 5,429 — 2 

CORSICANA (pop. 19,211) 

Department and apparel store sales ._»_»_»_»_>>_>___ maacdaies — 3 + 68 pectielntics en es — 4 

Postal receipts _.. SEP eee 40,322 — 22 +183 $ 202,049 $ 207,779 — 8 

Bank debits (theasande) - seat iat 16,525 — 4 + 28 $ 163,628 $ 165,637 —- 1 

End-of-month deposits (eens? aan & 22,469 — 6 + 1 $ 20,852 $ 22,378 — 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover —.___ 8.9 — 8 + 25 7.8 14 + 5 

DALLAS (pop. 434,462) 

Retail sales* __ ee ee ee oe — 4 + 32 =e = iccittaladt + 5 
Apparel stores* sieht = — 2 MOM Sv iteiammtaiaas entena + 2 
Automotive stores®__.___ — 10 — 24 aoe a » + 32 
Department storesf_.__.____. — 2 oo ee as ” — 2 
Drug stores* sical — 5 + 27 — 8 
Eating and drinking places*_.___ - — 10 ’ — 8 
SS OEE ILO AT TERT r = + 3 + 9 peed + 4 
ec a | acai a — 12 a = — 4 
Food stores* sein dateiadh + 3 +14 saliheeidian ee ae + 8 
General] merchandise stores*_.._>_>»_>>>> = + 2 + 66 jebienennia idle = x 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores* : — 8 x ee silaedeeeibe — 5 
Office, store, and school supply dealers*___ : : — 8 + 6 ee | Ne nee + 8 

| es fe fF | + 14 + 40 $ 18,298,159 $ 16,961,673 + 8 

Value of building geeniie.. TMS enn TY + 4 — 27 $107,221,610 $ 84,884,248 + 26 

Bank debits (thousands) —....-_»»_»_>_>>S —~ $ 2,105,824 + 15 + 30 $ 19,846,785 $ 17,745,938 + 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__ g 949,367 — 17 + 7 & 918,617 $ 1,067,621 —114 

Annual rate of deposit turnover___._>>> 27.5 + 11 + 26 21.6 16.6 + 30 

Employment __.._.___ Lae ee a + 1 ne pe et a eo 
Manufacturing snalenmnie... a 76,800 are x ae arene oa 

Percent of labor force mamisetennd. ioc sib disieain ete osmans 2.2 oak 0 ee pie ace pals 

Air express shipments _ 9,922 — 8 + 10 104,627 104,099 + 1 








For explanation of symbols, see p. 31. 









































































































FEBRUARY 1954 23 
LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
Percent change Percent 
change 
Dec 1953 Dec 1953 1953 
December from from from 
City and item 1953 Deo 1952 Nov 1953 1953 1952 1952 
DEL RIO (pop. 14,211) 
Postal receipts —.......... $ 18,343 —14 +107 $ 117,998 $ 99,461 + 19 
Value of building permits $ 73,245 — 79 + 8 & 621,449 $ 969,366 — 46 
Bank debits (thousands) _...... pa nea: 7,523 —- 1 x 2 90,817 3 84,570 + 7 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) = = 10,230 — 6 — 1 $ 10,152 $ 10,546 — 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover.________ es 8.8 + 6 +~ 1 8.9 8.0 +11 
Air express shipments 27 — 48 +125 291 356 — 18 
Tourists entering Mexico _. eee een + 10 " os Ran 
Tourist cars entering Mexico... 7,074 eae a i ee oa er aan 
DENISON ( Pop. 17,504) 
Retail sales ___. apes niecienecet weet = — 2 + 63 eit eres + 14 
Sesertmens ond ‘esourd shenes.. Ps Ia eee es lila — 4 +104 Sinai Prnerone ok 
Postal receipts - ic 24,347 + 8 +107 $ 159,479 $ 153,955 + 4 
Value of building ‘permite. 107,713 +130 — 90 $ 1,887,637 $ 413,467 +357 
Bank debits (thousands) _.... 2 11,856 —14 — 34 $ 131,653 $ 130,757 + 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) 3 Rg ec cat 3 19,594 + 25 + 2 e 17,212 $ 13,308 + 29 
Annual rate of deposit turnover _......--_._-______ 7.3 — 34 + 30 7.6 9.9 — 23 
DENTON (pop. 2 372) 
Retail sales ___. I erie ae een Sea + 3 + 75 ae eee + 9 
Postal receipts .... eae t 29,250 + 20 + 33 $ 232,125 $ 220,111 + 5 
Value of building permits. i ‘ $ 47,200 — 12 — 52 $ 1,359,647 $ 1,112,735 + 22 
Bank debits (thousands) ae rar ae 12,035 + 19 + 21 3 126,107 $ 122,980 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t boa elas Res $ 14,074 + 2 — 1 By 13,596 $ 12,988 + 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —...-.-..--______-_.- 10.2 + 15 + 20 9.3 9.5 — 2 
EAGLE PASS (pop. 7,276) _ 
Postal receipts _..... : poms a 8,237 + 25 + 57 3 60,924 z 57,000 + 7 
Value of building permits BL iy an a EOD Er tn Dar $ 81,800 — 16 + 65 $ 639,404 $ 201,821 +217 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,655 ao SO) Bee le SI es 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $_ $ 3,701 5 + 4 ies 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ___.... Si tener — 2 oases (2 o> bY pre 
Air erpress shigments 25 + 39 + 32 200 + 6 
EDINBURG (pop. 12,383) 
Posta! receipts ......... $ 14,488 + 28 +119 $ 97,215 $ 93,970 + 8 
Value of batiding permite 8 2,211 — 95 — 96 $ $49,718 $ 1,677,622 — 79 
Bank debits (thousands) enn nensibidenianed > IE 8,296 x +14 g 101,063 $ 113,343 —l1l 
End-of-month deposits (theenanés} 2... a 10,587 — 4 + 11 ¥ 9,690 $ 9,458 + 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover _....-__-_______- 9.9 + 9 + 6 10.4 13:3 — 15 
I I iin ta tcceniceninceentnioee 19 — 5& + 90 143 104 + 38 
EL PASO (pop. 130,485) 
re irsentinnicsiticinen, «wean - — 8 + 50 ‘Sissies x 
ee ak a I eS ET — 6 + 49 eee — 1 
(RRM I ne — 14 + 6 ieacnciion — 1 
Department stores? __.... ead — 8 + 65 ‘nt = + 1 
Drug stores* ..._. eee | PSs cece = + 8 + 50 *s + 10 
Furniture and eeendinhl: spetiene sian. — 41 + 8 — 5 
General merchandise stores* : Sune — 7 + 63 scored eniSons — 3 
Office, store, and school supply jal. pietes — 5& oo re ce a eee + 18 
Piano and musical instrument stores* eh OP ee eee — 27 + 42 acai dee Sitar: — 1 
REDE PORE OE 327,769 + 16 + 64 $ 2,828,005 $ 2,167,332 + 7 
Value of building permits. csihcercecine tennceseeseessiceac aan Ie 865,172 — 32 + 4 $ 19,198,971 $ 13,113,112 + 46 
Bank debits (thousands) —.... 3 227,879 — 5 + 10 $ 2,478,371 $ 2,214,191 + 12 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) 3. $ 132,819 — 25 + 7 $ 129,108 $ 153,696 — 16 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... = 21.4 — 4 + 65 19.2 14.4 + 33 
Employment ——.... esoeeieineaiDaaaenitisaapies 68,500 men SS” See ahasigiioasiiada nibs 
Manufacturing emalininaad. i la ao 10,840 chon — 1 peices pee aah 
Percent of labor force unemployed —_._____-____ mn 4.1 ankles — 6 cexesareae i eteaiand agactk 
Air express shipments 1,852 —114 + 17 18,833 16,195 + 16 
Tourists entering Mexico __._$_$________.__.... 8,775 — 4 + 15 40,852 42,438 — 4 
Tourist cars entering Mexico..._._»_»_»_>SEE 1,567 — 6 + 49 15,433 16,048 — 4 
GARLAND (pop. 10,571) _ 
Postal receipts bi : $ 22,246 + 3 + 82 $ 132,247 3 121,465 + 9 
Value of building permits. ce $ 198,629 — 72 — 33 $ 6,705,099 $ 6,553,542 + 2 
Bank debits (thousands) _ S| 9,591 + 15 +11 $ 112,855 $ 91,726 + 23 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)? celia a 10,919 + 85 + 5 $ 9,501 # 7,261 + 31 
Annual rate of deposit turnover.._.__»_>_E 10.8 —14 + 9 11.9 12.7 — 6 





For explanation of symbols, see p. 31. 
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Percent change Percent 
change 
Dec 1953 Dec 1953 1953 
December from from from 
City and item 1953 Deo 1952 Nov 1953 1953 1952 1952 
FORT WORTH (pop. 278 0778) 

Retail sales*____ 6 + 16 iecuiispaiieas acaba — 1 
Apparel nei 5a oy SE ee eC — 6 ok + 1 
Automotive stores*_. zi — 22 — 12 a + 10 
Department storest = eos — 5 ne. * -— — 4 
Drug stores* _ pati + 2 oi. , a cr + 8 
Eating and drinking shee... <7 ne me ~— ¥ a 2 - ee 
EE ES SS ee = + 6 + 13 eaenae Ssenieiaes — 8 
Food stores*_______- acaba — 1 + 11 eects ances + 4 
Furniture and household appliance stores*__ — — 21 mee) © "© o Meee. epccsceieiss — 16 
Lumber, building material, and 

SEES Sa en ce ee — 26 ne cane nea — 14 

Postal receipts — | 860, 074 + 13 + 59 $ 6,217, 269 $ 5,826,285 + 7 

Value of building permits__ Some Ge | — 3 + 24 $ 43,141,164 $ 44,944,538 — 4 

ik Gees. Cee ....... Ff 586,438 + 1 + 23 $ 6,240,560 $ 6,061,028 + 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_ g 340,475 — 21 + 2 $ 844,987 8 403,855 — 15 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_____ — 20.9 — 1 + 21 18.1 15.0 + 21 

Employment ns 172,800 — 2 x iinet aiiiadenite — 
Manufacturing employment___..______ 50,430 — 10 we - Cee «)-) eel = Sete 

Percent of labsr force unemployed ED eee 4.6 + 39 0 disuiaeped en — 

ae I I oc 2,025 — 20 + 21 21,973 24,104 — § 

GALVESTON (pop. 66 9968) — 

Retail sales ____ eee en eee — 4 ee = - zs — 3 
Department end caeund eteves. a “ — 4 + 68 ‘ — 8 
Food stores _.__ ——— = + 8 + 5 ese miisies + 1 
Lumber, building material, a 

hardware stores asecneas — 42 — 40 iaeshenia aaa — 29 

I I i oa iets. § 113,857 + 5 + 66 g 834, 679 $ 820,292 + 2 

Value of building permite niitiniidiiaainipeiimiannn' 243,400 +107 +120 $ 4,731,829 $3 2,960,492 + 60 

Bank debits (thousands) —.___.__ $ 79,379 — 1 + 9 $ 911,658 $ 933,956 — 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 81,798 — 21 + 1 $ 84,408 3 102,715 — 18 

Annual rate of deposit turnover___ vevnesne 11.8 — 19 + 9 10.8 9.1 + 19 

Ee ee ane a 46,250 — 6 ey rr meinen sabe 
Manufacturing employment (area) —..... 11,130 — 6 — 1 saisatgiie sistigialdad ‘an 

Percent of labor force unemployed (area) —_.. 4.1 + 21 6 eteematitdiy eaaiietiabag paren 

Air express shipments —_._.__»_»_»__»______E 514 + 2 + 37 5,187 8,611 + 44 

GIDDINGS (pop. 2 9532) 

Postal receipts _ EL OEE, | 5,263 + 12 +104 $ 83,884 $ 82,300 5 

Bank debits henna) . ae 1,876 + 6 + 2 $ 21,352 $ 21,419 x 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){....---=»=>»=s—>S——si—‘é<S; 4,645 + 6 + 3 $ 4,179 7 4,109 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover _—..._-_»_»>> = 4.9 6 + 2 6.1 5.2 — 2 

GLADEWATER (pop. 5,305) 

Department and apparel store sales _._-»»=>S one — 16 oe ke le ee ae + 8 

Posta] receipts _.___. aekaiieessi ca 9,266 — 10 + 95 $ 64, 027 a 62,335 + 3 

Value of building permits __ " $ 160,000 +262 +167 Sicteetiace pice OCC 

Bank debits (thousands) _ § 5,443 + 29 + 86 $ 52,391 $ 47,826 + 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $_ $ 4,898 + 1 x $ 4,614 $ 4,403 + 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover__.___»»_»»_»>> SS 13.4 + 28 + 37 11.4 10.9 + 65 

Employment (area) gaege 24,400 : + 1 ilies ahistenete suiaied 
Manufacturing eouhuenk tama) ae 3,930 vee eB .-»y°'* Gee Be I Gee ws ates 

Percent of labor force unemployed (area) 4.2 bes BU |” ogee) eee aes 

hk a AE i ee 8 — 33 + 60 51 60 — 15 

GONZALES (pop. 5 569) 

Postal receipts ___ Se EE, 8,459 + 33 — 1 $ 59,672 $ 65,408 + 8 

Value of building gusuaiiie. "AAC a a a CE a 28,950 +187 +292 $ 253,291 $ 203,154 + 24 

Bank debits (thousands) —.__ ee 4,912 — 11 — 21 g 58,302 é 60,738 — 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $_ $ 6,225 — 8 + 30 $ 6,097 £ 6,199 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover... === 10.7 + 2 — 21 9.6 9.8 — 2 

GREENVILLE (pop. 14,737) 

Department and apparel store sales. eet + 12 + 87 eee eatenren — 5 

Postal receipts _._.___. aeiideaaale susie i 28,725 + 7 + 67 2 207,929 $ 214,273 — 8 

Value of building permits ee 23,300 — 57 — 52 z 894,640 $ 1,181,189 — 24 

Bank debits (thousands) _ lakes ie Se 18,415 + 5 x $ 144,921 $ 142,596 + 2 

End-of-month deposits thensente) $_. a 16,706 + 22 + 38 $ 13,652 z 13,408 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover... == 9.8 — 12 — 8 10.6 10.6 0 





For explanation of symbols, see p. 31. 
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Percent change Percent 
change 
Dec 1953 Dec 1953 1953 
December rom from from 
City and item 1953 Deo 1952 Nov 1958 1953 1952 1952 
HARLINGEN (pop. 23,229) 

Postal receipts 4 $ 43,350 + 20 + 90 $ 808,995 $ 258,792 +17 

Value of building permite $ 46,061 — 39 — 60 $ 2,063,682 $ 4,088,585 — 50 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 24,204 — 6 + 11 $ 324,235 $ 365,871 — 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ — 18,610 — 4 + 1 $ 19,359 $ 20,842 — 6 

Annual rate of depesit turnover . 15.7 — 2 + 11 16.7 17.8 — 6 

Air express shipments anni = 226 +122 + 21 1,162 964 + 21 

HENDERSON (pop. 6,833) 

Postal receipts $ 15,253 — 5 +158 $ 97,161 $ 96,776 x 

Value of building permits 3 23,000 — 78 + 28 $ 750,336 $ 510,660 + 47 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,870 + 9 + 27 $ 71,336 3 78,692 — 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 14,430 — il — 1 $ 14,028 $ 14,002 x 

Annual rate of deposit turnover . 6.5 + 10 + 20 5.1 5.6 — 9 

HEREFORD (pop. 5,207) 

Postal receipts $ 11,025 + 25 +134 $ 69,843 $ 62,398 + 12 

Value of building permits $ 36,300 — 40 + 51 $ 1,226,519 g 601,850 +104 

Bank debits (thousands) zee 8,840 — 9 + 11 $ 97,173 $ 106,178 — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 9,933 — 8 + 11 $ 9,006 $ 9,240 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ; 11.8 — 8 + 2 10.8 11.5 — 6 

HOUSTON (pop. 596,163) 

Retail sales{ ee : schbalsiaiee — 4 + 29 +." § 
Apparel stores{ siabeasieedba — 9 + 58 + 6 
Automotive stores{ ; easels — 8 + if + 16 
Department stores? es imate — 4 + 56 + 8 
Drug stores{_ Ze — 8 + 31 + 4 
Eating and drinking places{ = + 4 + 8 — 2 
Filling stations] Pea an scien + 23 + 16 +17 
Food stores] ____. . a par eee — 2 + 15 + 4 
Furniture and baabedt agelinaas sent =a mn — 10 + 36 — 
General merchandise stores{ oat at gi, cater as — 1 + 59 — ‘ + 65 
Liquor stores{__... : scchiietemeanddametaes Ved: Salheataeai - — 8 + 78 — 6 
Lumber, building material, wnt 

hardware stores] abctientns — 15 + 9 ‘sisal i — 16 

Postal receipts $ 1,568,767 + 14 + 64 $ 11,644,551 $ 10,508,741 + 11 

Value of building permits $ 8,988,746 + 8 — 35 $130,212,536 $113,911,805 +14 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,894,258 ~ S + 19 $ 20,163,255 $ 17,054,993 + 18 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t . $ 1,161,142 — 7 + 65 $ 1,105,774 $ 1,180,086 — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover. : aoa 20.0 +14 +14 18.2 14.5 + 26 

Employment (area) —..__..... scenes 364,200 + 15 + 2 gd eo AP ee cats 
Manufacturing maaan ‘tewead Pe ; 80,580 — 6 re a ntl ee ee 

Percent of labor force unemployed (area) —_... 3.3 + 65 — 8 eee in 

Air express shipments Se RiGee elena cies 5,358 — 6 + 82 54,548 55,883 — 22 

KERMIT (pop. 6,912) 

Postal receipts __........ $ 9,228 + 8 +102 $ 62,465 $ 59,875 + 4 

Value of building permits $ 8,500 ee — 12 . rae 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,826 — 32 — 13 $ 39,274 $ 44,999 — 13 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 2,959 — 47 — 4 $ 8,444 $ 4,755 — 28 

Annual rate of deposit turnover : 11.2 + 22 + 5 11.4 9.3 + 23 

KILGORE (pop. 9,638) 

Postal receipts —_....... $ 21,855 + 21 +121 a 188,206 $ 131,378 + 5 

Value of building pernaita $ 28,500 — 2 + 90 $ 329,500 $ 532,100 — 38 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 18,127 + 1 + 6 ; ; ; 

End-of-month deposits tienda... $ 15,168 — 2 — 7 $ 14,878 $ 14,958 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover . 10.0 — 4 — 65 

Employment (area) ; : 24,400 + 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) 8,930 x 

Percent of labor force unemployed (area) ; 4.2 re + 2 

Air express shipments = : 29 — 9 +190 200 276 — 28 

KILLEEN (pop. 7,045) 

Postal receipts $ 80,609 — 2 + 70 $ 205,820 $ 310,823 — 34 

Value of building pemaiin $ 47,081 + 6 — 54 : a 

Bank debits (thousands) , $ 4,465 — 14 + 8 $ 52,281 $ 72,526 — 28 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_.. 3 10,010 — + 7 $ 9,589 $ 10,114 — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover... : 5.5 — 7 — 2 5.5 7.2 — 24 





For explanation of symbols, see p. 31. 
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Percent change Percent 
change 
Dec 1953 Dec 1953 1953 
December from from from 
City and item 1953 Deo 1952 Nov 1958 1953 1952 1952 
LAMESA (pop. 10,704) 
Postal receipts $ 14,363 +14 +102 $ 91,805 $ 98,678 — 7 
Value of building permits $ 30,500 + 38 +884 $ 561,750 $ 968,971 — 42 
Bank debits (thousands) x 8,153 — 38 + 8 $ 90,399 2 127,546 — 29 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t s 11,837 — 20 + 2 $ 12,322 $ 14,487 — 15 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.3 — 24 + 6 7.3 8.7 — 16 
LAMPASAS (pop. 4,869) 
Retail sales* + 389 ‘ : : er 
Postal receipts $ 6,819 + 35 +141 z 43,891 $ 41,979 + 5 
Value of building permits $ 17,530 + § + 69 $ 245,415 $ 863,990 — 88 
Bank debits (thousands) 3 8,229 — 19 + 2 $ 44,701 $ 49,57 — 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 6,390 — 2 + 3 $ 6,480 $ 6,482 x 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.2 — 15 + 2 6.9 7.7 — 10 
LAREDO (pop. 51,910) 
Postal receipts $ 40,101 + 19 +242 $ 265,703 $ 277,428 — 4 
Value of building permits $ 44,515 — 60 + 10 $ 1,074,900 $ 2,127,277 — 49 
Bank debits (thousands) g 21,578 —17 + 14 $ 243,286 $ 265,907 — 9 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft > 19,216 — 28 + 65 $ 19,926 $ 24,987 — 20 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.4 — 10 + 7 12.2 10.6 + 15 
Air express shipments 216 — 53 + 48 2,163 3,135 — $1 
Tourists entering Mexico 10,371 — 3 + 40 121,729 142,440 — 15 
Tourist cars entering Mexico 3,587 — 65 + 48 40,799 45,751 —1l 
LEVELLAND (pop. 8,264) 
Postal receipts 3 11,906 - 15 + 94 $ 77,085 $ 72,650 + 6 
Value of building permits $ 18,400 — 75 + 25 $ 520,450 $ 1,239,546 — 58 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,303 — 7 + 24 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 11,001 x + 15 $ 8,502 $ 11,801 — 28 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.0 - 7 8 
LLANO (pop. 2,954) 
Postal receipts $ 3,131 —- 8 - 90 $ 22,563 $ 22,803 — 1 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,064 — 6 — 3 $ 26,768 $ $1,565 — 15 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 3,544 — 3 — 2 $ 3,517 $ 8,591 — 9 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.9 — 4 — 8 7.6 8.8 — 14 
LOCKHART (pop. 5,573) 
Department and apparel store sales - — 6 + 77 — 9 
Postal receipts $ 6,414 + 19 +117 = 38,818 $ 36,868 + 5 
Value of building permits $ 28,050 +- 22 +5510 $ 206,065 $ 519,665 — 60 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,899 — 12 — 10 $ 38,695 $ 41,824 — 7 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 5,482 + 10 x . 4,991 $ 4,657 — 7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.4 — 19 — 10 7.8 9.0 — 13 
LONGVIEW (pop. 24,502) 
Postal receipts $ 44,936 - 9 + 69 $ $32,511 $ 307,686 + 8 
Value of building permits $ 809,900 +159 +128 $ 4,407,682 $ 5,709,962 — 23 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 33,291 — 2 + 16 $ 392,869 $ 391,452 x 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 37,463 — 9 + 2 $ 36,925 $ 35,993 A 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.8 1 4 + 16 10.6 10.8 — 2 
Employment (area) . 24,400 + 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) 3,930 x 
Percent of labor force unemployed (area) 4.2 + 2 ‘ 
Air express shipments 202 + 9g + 12 2,165 1,581 + 37 
LUFKIN (pop. 15,135) 
Postal receipts : $ 21,249 + 8 + 48 cd 168,938 $ 159,450 + 6 
Value of building permits $ 25,400 81 — 66 $ 2,422,794 $ 1,304,300 + 86 
Bank debits (thousands) : $ 17,040 11 — 26 $ 195,784 $ 194,386 + 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 20,866 — 6 + 1 . 21,013 2 19,978 + 56 
Annual rate of deposit turnover______. 9.8 — 9 + 21 9.3 9.8 — 6 
Air express shipments 63 + 31 +133 479 451 + 6 





For explanation of symbols, see p. 31. 
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Percent change Percent 
- change 
Dec 1953 Dec 1953 1953 
December from from from 
City and item 1953 Deo 1952 Nov 1953 1953 1952 1952 
LUBBOCK (pop. 71,747) 

Retail sales : — 3 +- 56 Se iol 
Automotive aes — $8 -+- 30 + 6 
Department and apparel stores — 38 + 87 = § 
Furniture and household appliance stores + 21 + 57 ; + 10 
General merchandise stores + 1 + 88 — 8 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores : — 38 + 84 : — 12 

Postal receipts é $ 142,131 + 7 + 65 $ 1,038,844 $ 993,922 ao 

Value of building permits $ 803,062 — 81 — 61 $ 16,709,689 $ 20,242,215 —17 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 147,263 — 2 + 33 $ 1,301,872 $ 1,899,473 — 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 90,487 — 28 + 10 $ 87,221 $ 104,677 — 17 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.5 + 14 + 23 14.9 13.4 + 11 

Employment : 40,000 + 8 + 1 
Manufacturing cnghrmant 3,800 + 4 + 2 

Percent of labor force unemployed 5.1 + 59 + 21 

Air express shipments 991 + 61 +- 26 8,579 3,906 +120 

McALLEN (pop. 20,067) 

Retail sales — 11 + 39 + 2 
Department and apparel stores — 22 + 57 ree 

Postal receipts . $ 20,137 -—— 22 + 32 3 188,032 $ 194,178 — 3 

Value of building permits $ 42,420 - 21 + 18 $ 1,146,445 $ 872,127 + 31 

Air express shipments 95 — 38 +107 598 568 5 

McKINNEY (pop. 10,067) 

Value of building permits $ 26,100 — 40 + 5 a 496,995 $ 1,075,306 — 54 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,685 4+. 9 — 1 $ 74,464 $ 75,346 — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 12,794 + 14 4 $ 11,131 $ 10,278 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.4 — 3 — 4 6.7 7.3 — 8 

MARSHALL (pop. 22,327) 

Postal receipts $ 32,990 + 19 + 62 $ 223,870 $ 202,342 11 

Value of building jonenite $ 137,753 +243 — 18 $ 2,557,091 $ 1,458,724 76 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 13,818 + 12 + 9 $ 168,631 $ 157,698 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands ) { $ 20,478 — 8 + 2 $ 20,192 $ 19,570 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.2 — 11 + 8 8.4 8.1 + 4 

Air express shipments... 38 : +138 

MERCEDES (pop. 10 081) 

Postal receipts ss $ 8,482 — 7 +100 $ 60,332 $ 57,499 + 5 

Value of building perenite 1,400 - — 85 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,258 — 6 + 27 $ 74,674 $ 87,629 — 15 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t 7 6,782 — 1 — 17 $ 6,399 $ 7,075 — 10 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.0 + 9 + 28 13.7 12.4 — 6 

MIDLAND (pop. 21 713) 

Postal receipts _.._... $ 76,525 + 22 + 79 $ 541,966 $ 487,605 + 

Value of building permits $ 264,300 — 85 — 49 $ 12,124,560 $ 20,755,645 — 42 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 49,734 — 15 + 12 $ 600,182 $ 651,298 — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 68,834 — 12 + $ 63,313 $ 58,160 + 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.0 — 24 + 7 9.5 11.2 — 15 

Air express shipments... 399 — 6 + 93 2,485 2,803 — 1) 

MONAHANS (pop. 6,311) 

Postal receipts _..... $ 9,594 + 6 +122 $ 63,020 3 64,451 — 2 

Bank debits ‘heiannde) ~ 6,456 + 1 + 8 $ 75,814 $ 71,497 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) { $ 7,470 + 12 + 4 $ 6,504 $ 6,187 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.6 — 9g 0 11.7 11.5 + 2 

NACOGDOCHES (pop. 12,327) 

Postal receipts $ 14,976 + 23 +101 $ 113,606 g 104,886 + 8 

Value of building permits $ 11,485 + 84 — 61 $ 732,961 s 299,464 +145 

Bank debits (thousands) ae $ 9,193 — 9 + 5 $ 112,419 $ 117,253 — 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 14,629 — 4 x ¢ 14,947 $ 15,444 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.5 — 6 + 6 7.5 7.6 — 1 

Air express shipments Sea ccce sae = 105 162 — 35 





For explanation of symbols, see p. 31. 
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Percent change Percent 
change 
Dec 1953 Dec 1953 1953 
December from from from 
City and item 1953 Deo 1952 Nov 1953 1953 1952 1952 
ODESSA (pop. 29 we? 

Retail sales ______ : : sleet — 3 + 41 eae ; —11 

Postal receipts _.______ jena sta $ 65,335 +11 + 97 $ 452,497 $ 439,536 + 8 

Value of building permits $ 880,960 — 65 — 49 $ 10,129,407 $ 18,398,805 — 24 

Bank debits (thousands) . 3 34,689 — 11 + 10 $ 417,477 $ 484,462 — 14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ $3,905 — 9 + 10 $ 33,599 $ $8,736 — 13 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_____ 12.9 — 1 + 22 12.4 12.6 — 2 

Air express shipments 151 — 35 + 19 1,693 2,846 — 28 

ORANGE (pop. 21, wished 

Postal receipts = cela clciidieatoainie A 29,037 + 10 + 89 # 184,489 $ 176,295 + 5 

Value of building permits $ 451,848 +164 +112 $ 3,142,170 $ 1,672,903 + 88 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 22,838 + 17 + 24 ES 224,421 s 199,449 + 18 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 24,577 x — 2 $ 24,169 $ 24,851 — 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover__.____. 10.8 + 16 + 24 9.8 8.0 + 16 

PALESTINE (pop. 12 we) 

Postal receipts cd 23,264 + 24 +188 gz 130,823 a 123,951 + 5 

Value of building permits $ 40,885 +1873 — 31 $ 767,457 $ 177,872 — 1 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,305 + 16 + 8 $ 70,412 $ 71,450 — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 12,666 x — 1 $ 12,576 $ 12,477 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover__- 5.9 + 16 + 9 5.6 5.7 — 2 

PAMPA (pop. widened 

Postal receipts $ 28,707 + 11 +100 $ 183,496 $ 175,337 + 5 

Value of building permits $ 3,820 — 98 — 97 $ 2,212,667 $ 4,811,705 — 54 

Bank debits (thousands) “ $ 15,749 — 2 +11 $ 176,194 $ 188,912 <= 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 21,063 — 9 + 2 $ 19,837 $ 20,871 — § 

Annual rate of deposit turnover__.__ 9.1 + 7 + 8 8.9 9.1 — 2 

Air express shipments___ I, SO on Oe 317 742 — 57 

PARIS (pop. 21,643) 

Department and apparel store sales_____ AP en AS — 5 + 56 ; mt 

Value of building permits Seennnia - 3 26,475 — 11 — 44 $ 702,635 $ 467,724 + 50 

Bank debits (thousands) eS eet 13,968 x — 1 § 150,956 % 159,984 — 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢_. rien $ 16,908 + 2 + 10 $ 14,618 $ 15,501 — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover__._.__»»»»»>> SSS 10.4 + 2 — 6 10.8 10.3 0 

Air express shipments___ 57 + 4 — 2 579 446 + 80 

PHARR (pop. 8 > 

Postal receipts _ ocr Ser nn $ 8,472 + 11 +122 $ 51,498 z 48,957 + 5 

Bank debits Stamatis). nti ae g 2,375 — 65 +17 $ 30,192 $ $4,918 — 14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_ : $ 3,438 + 82 + 6 $ 3,297 $ 3,168 4. 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_______ 8.6 — 12 + 18 9.2 11.0 — 16 

PORT ARTHUR ( itl 57 — 

Retail sales*_ - — 6 + 18 pines. he a ee, eee a + 8 
Automotive stores* — 3 — 2 + 23 
Department and apparel stores — 4 + 79 al = 98 
Eating and drinking places* — 28 — 15 p + 81 
Filling stations* — 29 + 29 oe = ao Se 
Food stores* + 9 + 25 a + 7 
Furniture and household eeatinune stores* — 17 + 54 Pie — @§ 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores* ce — 29 — 2 as — 8 

Postal receipts g 80,352 + 18 +134 z 459,182 $ 429,964 + 7 

Value of building permits = 149,385 — 16 — 80 $ 3,220,330 $ 4,227,852 — 24 

Bank debits (thousands) i 49,984 + 3 + 20 & 556,758 $ 527,846 + 65 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t Sg 38,433 — 15 = g 38,719 $ 43,824 — 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.6 + 4 + 18 14.4 12.0 + 20 

Employment (area) 79,200 — 2 x 
Manufacturing enpleyment denen) 26,390 + 1 x aie ; neers ode 

Percent of labor force unemployed (area). 5.6 + 44 — 8 pranees bates seis 

Air express shipments 1738 — 12 + 15 1,658 1,628 + 2 





For explanation of symbols, see p. 31. 






































FEBRUARY 1954 29 
LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
Percent change Percent 
change 
Dec 1958 Dec 19538 1958 
December from from from 
City and item 1953 Deo 1952 Nov 1953 1953 1952 1952 
PLAINVIEW (pop. 14,044) 

Retail sales ____.._.. — il — 18 aa = — 4 
Department and appends whewen peste ae + 1 + 49 — 8 

Postal receipts $ 25,859 + 18 + 75 $ 164,626 $ 155,481 + 6 

Value of building permits $ 125,000 + 71 + 68 $ 1,621,400 $ 1,720,300 — 6 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 27,489 + 15 + 26 $ 205,502 $ 227,944 — 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 25,029 — 4 + 19 $ 21,581 $ 21,170 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.3 + 27 + 8 9.5 10.1 — 6 

Air express shipments 41 — 32 + 46 879 357 + 6 

RAYMONDVILE (pop. 9,136) 

Postal receipts $ 8,420 x +120 $ 57,196 $ 60,123 — 5 

Value of building sietalie $ 250 — 91 — 94 $ 190,800 $ 229,875 —17 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,950 — 17 — 8 $ 65,476 $ 87,277 — 25 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 8,064 — 17 — 1 $ 8,693 $ 10,841 — 16 

Annual rate of deposit turnover _ 5.8 + 2 — 6 7.5 8.0 — 6 

ROCKDALE (pop. 2,321) 

Postal receipts $ 6,614 + 8 + 66 $ 45,960 £ 40,263 + 14 

Value of building posite $ 262,700 ae +360 ; res 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,962 + 8 — 2 $ 44,034 $ 86,626 + 20 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 4,263 + 26 + 6 $ 3,705 BS 3,115 +19 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.5 — 7 — 65 11.9 11.8 + 1 

SAN ANGELO (pop. 52 endl 

Retail sales_. — 6 + 62 aaa poe os — 7 
Department and ey dam inibichins — 3 + 85 ‘ = x 

Postal] receipts : i 78,386 + 5 + 65 $ 568,192 $ 558,566 + 2 

Value of building permits $ 1,204,196 +859 +436 $ 6,472,711 $ 5,587,818 — 2 

Bank debits (thousands) & $8,503 + 2 + 9 $ 442,312 $ 459,374 — 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 45,524 —17 + 4 $ 46,097 $ 51,744 —i1l1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.8 + 8 + 6 9.6 8.9 + 8 

Employment 22,200 + 4 + 2 
Manufacturing englorment 2,490 + 5 + 2 

Percent of labor force unemployed 4.5 + 18 — 2 hits ae sates 

Air express shipments 540 + 58 + 36 3,621 2,741 + 82 

SAN ANTONIO (pop. 408,442) 

Retail sales*_. — 4 + 24 Suites +1 
Apparel atores* — 7 ek tt a — 8 
Automotive stores* = — 8 — 15 + 28 
Department storest an — 4 + 50 — 2 
Drug stores* — 7 + 35 x 
Eating and drinking places* — 12 + 4 — 10 
Filling stations* + 2 + 11 3 
Food stores* ; : — 5 + 12 — 3 
Furniture and eeenhald epettanes steed — 12 + 33 — 18 
General merchandise stores* — 6 + 55 “ — 4 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores* Seber + 4 — 8 seemless caus — 8 

Postal receipts —............ $ 816,744 + 8 + 59 $ 5,983,525 $ 5,807,423 + 3 

Value of building permits $ 2,949,464 — 81 + 11 $ 50,243,582 $ 89,603,731 + 27 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 398,926 aa + 12 $ 4,602,609 $ 4,346,415 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t¢ ‘7 316,482 — 24 x $ 330,537 $ 592,563 — 16 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.1 + 1 + 10 13.9 11.1 + 25 

SL EES AT ene PLES ee cae ae en a Cree 181,100 — 6 x 
Manufacturing eushomant. 20,075 — 4 — 1 

Percent of labor force unemployed 6.9 + 82 + 11 - 

Air express shipments 2,525 — 15 + 24 26,175 29,306 — 11 

SAN MARCOS: (pop. 9 9,980) 

Postal receipts ; $ 17,218 + 8 + 63 $ 129,287 $ 118,188 + 9 

Value of building permits $ 30,004 + 25 — 68 $ 1,281,586 $ 1,462,053 — 12 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,105 — 7 + 6 3 61,552 $ 64,808 — 6 

End-of-month deposits (thowanés)$._ x 8,166 + 7 — 2 $ 8,016 $ 7,866 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover TA — 12 + 7 9.7 8.2 — 6 





For explanation of symbols, see p. 31. 
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Percent change Percent 
- change 
Dec 1953 Dec 1953 1953 
December from from from 
City and item 1953 Dec 1952 Nov 1953 1953 1952 1952 
SEGUIN (pop. 9,733) 
Postal receipts $ 15,773 + 17 - 99 $ 102,181 $ 94,768 8 
Value of building permits $ 17,600 42 — 34 $ 856,638 $ 662,905 + 29 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,051 1 1 $ 79,427 $ 83,220 5 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) } $ 16,974 7 6 $ 15,994 $ 14,962 + 7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.1 6 2 5.0 6.1 — 18 
SHERMAN (pop. 20,150) 
Retail sales - 15 +- 39 5 
Department and apparel stores - § +- 95 i £§ 
Postal receipts $ 41,882 - 6 - 83 $ 280,291 $ 269,990 4 
Value of building permits $ 100,905 29 - 59 $ 2,584,357 $ 1,645,326 57 
Bank debits (thousands) 2 26,362 6 - 8 $ 301,156 $ 288,009 5 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 17,843 1 + 10 $ 15,429 & 15,109 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.6 — 10 7 19.5 19.1 2 
SULPHUR SPRINGS (pop. 8,991) 
Postal receipts z 10,287 8 + 99 $ 71,118 $ 67,400 + 6 
Bank debits (thousands) x 7,202 5 + 7 $ 76,728 $ 79,257 3 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 11,270 1 — 1 $ 10,568 $ 10,361 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.6 0 + 6 7.3 7.6 4 
SWEETWATER (pop. 13,619) 
Department and apparel store sales + 4 +121 — 5 
Postal receipts 2 23,8738 + 10 +152 $ 158,339 3 154,252 + 8 
Value of building permits $ 27,450 5 — 35 $ 369,910 s 981,725 — 62 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,113 3 + 3 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 10,355 2 — 2 $ 10,191 $ 10,774 - 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.6 4 + 3 
Air express shipments 47 52 + 57 265 288 — 8 
TAYLOR (pop. 9,071) 
Retail sales + 12 + 30 + 12 
Postal receipts $ 12,406 - 8 + 50 & 91,471 $ 87,207 + 5 
Value of building permits $ 17,615 — 63 — 24 $ 618,818 $ 501,385 +- 23 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,921 + 3 — 3 $ 130,141 $ 140,666 — 7 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 15,849 1. 11 x $ 14,797 s 13,739 + § 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.5 - 6 3 8.8 10.2 - 14 
TEMPLE (pop. 25,467) 
Retail sales - 1 30 — 56 
Department and apparel stores — 6 +- 56 — ll 
Postal receipts $ 43,685 + 16 + 83 $ 318,887 $ 305,175 + 4 
Value of building permits $ 65,400 73 — 30 $ 1,589,755 $ 2,991,749 — 53 
Bank debits (thousands) s 17,499 + 65 + 10 $ 204,172 x 209,038 — 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 25,969 1 + g $ 23,170 $ 23,255 x 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.4 + 8 + 6 8.8 9.0 — 2 
Air express shipments 106 ~ 23 - 38 760 670 + 13 
TEXARKANA: (pop. 40,628) § 
Retail sales§ — 13 + 21 + $8 
Department and apparel stores§ - 6 + 66 - 1 
Postal receipts§ $ 83,410 + 14 +111 $ 600,205 BS 572,269 + 6§ 
Value of building permits$ $ 63,950 — 65 - $2 $ 1,802,444 $ 1,473,948 — 12 
Bank debits (thousands) § $ 38,896 + 8 + 2 s 480,393 $ 455,810 + 5 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 18,282 — 36 1 $ 20,229 x 26,6382 — 24 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.2 + 13 + 3 16.5 11.8 a 
Employment$§ 38,450 — 10 — 2 
Manufacturing employment§ 8,400 — 9 — 5 
Percent of labor force unemployed§ 8.0 + 54 8 . : 
Air express shipments§$ 248 + 58 + 34 1,434 1,215 + 18 





For explanation of symbols, see p. 31. 
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Percent change Percent 
change 
Dec 1953 Dec 1953 1953 
December from from from 
City and item 1953 Deo 1952 Nov 1953 1953 1952 1952 
TEXAS CITY (pop. 16 1620) 

Postal receipts _. $ 27,299 + 19 +121 $ 180,126 $ 168,473 + 10 

Value of building permits $ 318,350 x — 45 $ 5,153,947 $ 4,393,595 +17 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 26,073 — 6 + 17 $ 310,941 $ 287,826 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 26,339 — ill + 15 t 25,812 x 23,773 + 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover... 5 12.7 oh +14 12.0 11.3 + 6 

Employment (area) ——....... seen Sane 46,250 — 5 — 1 
Manufacturing employment (amend. pik 11,130 _ — 1 

Percent of labor force unemployed (ants. 4.1 + 21 0 — 

TYLER (pop. 38 aid 

Postal receipts $ 87,869 + 10 + 58 $ 728,654 $ 592,589 + 22 

Value of building onsite $ 315,078 + 9 — 60 $ 10,013,974 $ 4,656,509 +115 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 60,063 + 8 +14 $ 689,592 3 637,325 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t = 59,956 — 1 + 6 $ 55,613 $ 55,892 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover . : 12.2 — 6 + 9 12.4 11.4 + 9 

Air express shipments . neat 501 + 87 + 86 3,057 2,277 + 34 

WACO (pop. 87,706) 

Retail sales... = ‘ iets oy — 11 + 31 sein le + 1 
Apparel stores... = . ibiateaal — 7 We.) eee atic Scaet — 10 
Department storest — 2 + 64 — 5 
Automotive stores ; . fener — 22 — 9 ahaiicetiihis + 10 
Furniture and household applinnne mee ES a oe — 15 —17 Sieben Salads — 13 

Postal receipts . $ 166,477 + 6 + 57 $ 1,290,187 $ 1,234,979 + 4 

Value of building permits. $ 1,867,024 +106 +185 $ 11,249,328 $ 12,178,308 — 8 

Bank debits (thousands) __.. $ 81,235 + 1 + 8 $ 902,853 7 838,176 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (theasands) sais 69,257 — 29 + 5 $ 66,996 $ 90,632 — 26 

Annual rate of deposit turnover a Se 14.4 — 6 + 4 13.5 9.2 + 47 

Employment... iceansaiics cee ativeniceetae 43,850 — 2 x 
Snandinatention iain. choi aeaseeesmegunbaai 8,370 + 6 — 2 

Percent of labor force unemployed _............ a 6.4 + 64 + 28 mle : 

Air express shipments Salietietigb tania 339 + 13 + 35 2,211 2,234 — 1 

WAXAHACHIE (pop. 11 1,204) 

Postal receipts _ $ 15,191 + 12 + 42 $ 140,145 $ 136,199 + 38 

Value of building permits ere $ 33,900 — 8 + 45 g 603,313 $ 478,650 — 26 

Bank debits (thousands) : $ 6,609 + 62 + 1 $ 58,534 a 50,458 + 16 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 5,940 + 35 — 19 $ 4,990 $ 4,366 +14 

Annual rate of deposit turnover aca 11.9 + 4 + 40 11.7 11.6 + 1 

WICHITA FALLS (pop. 68,042) 

Retail sales __.. — 6 + 22 + 3 
Department sid sueavel stores sepsis hadi a | + 88 — 8 

Postal receipts ; 3 134,400 + 5 + 67 $ 1,020,992 $ 1,014,628 + 1 

Value of building permits $ 498,446 — 89 + 14 $ 7,338,510 $ 15,254,693 — 52 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 88,678 — 6 + 16 $ 984,547 $ 1,023,300 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 104,336 — 8 + 5 $ 99,399 3 107,194 — 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover . 10.4 — 13 — 13 9.9 9.5 + 4 

Employment.. : a 35,750 — 4 + 2 
Seniiadentne maiaaunaet 3,590 x — 1 

Percent of labor force unemployed Pes 5.2 + 2 — 56 pat eae ona sm 

Air express shipments : i 828 +111 + 44 5,321 2,844 + 87 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 

*Preliminary. 

+Reported by the Federal Reserve Board of Dallas. 

tExcludes deposits to credit of bank. Yearly figures are averages. 

{Reported by Bureau of Business and Economics, University of Houston. 

§Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 15,875) and Texarkana, Texas (pop. 24,753). 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


Average month 








Dec Nov Oct 
1953 1953 1953 1953 1952 








GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


tIndex of Texas Business Activity (100.0) . 142° 140° 142* 143 136 
Index of bank debits 163 158 165 163 154 
Income payments to individuals in the U.S. (billions—seasonally adjusted 

at annual rate) .. ne 285.4 287.2 284.8 $ 269.7 
Index of wholesale Prices i in the U.S. (unadjusted). EF OL ED 110.1 109.8 110.2 110.1 111.6 
Index of consumers’ prices in the U.S. (unadjusted) co 114.9 115.0 115.4 114.4 113.5 

tIndex of consumers’ prices in Houston (unadjusted ) ils 116.8 115.4 
Index of postal receipts 180 172 170 166 153 

tIndex of miscellaneous freight carloadings in the Southwestern District 

(|) eee CELE RT NP eTOe ne ae 86 95 103 98 99 
Business corporation charters issued (number)... Ue Ts a eee 208* 244 282 299 278 
Business failures (number)... EAS co ASE AE ase 24 12 12 15 8 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales 200 212 187 188 168 


TRADE 


tIndex of total retail sales anbenns t for price changes, 51.0) _ a 135* 127* 133* 136 131 
Index of total retail sales és , 152° 143° 149* 153 148 
Durable-goods stores... e : : 140* 141° 141° 154 158 
Nondurable-goods stores........ 159* 144° 154* 152 142 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores : 58.9 63.5 65.5 63.4 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores_____ 39.8 39.0 39.2 39.8 


PRODUCTION 


tIndex of industrial electric power consumption (14.6) _.-_»_-»»»_E 232 232 224 220 

tIndex of crude runs to stills (3.9) me e 118 123 E 128 
Index of wheat grindings 64 65 
Index of cottonseed crushed : 114 156 
Index of southern pine production (1935-39=100, unadjusted) —$____»__--_-_ 113 125 
Index of dairy product manufacturing 7 62 : 75 

tIndex of urban building permits (adjusted for price changes, 9.4) ___ a 120° 112 
Index of urban building permits... 155° 





tIndex of crude petroleum production (8.1) 2 118 
Index of gasoline consumption RO a ee Aa ee : 170 
tIndex of total electric power consumption (3.0). ae 214 
Index of industrial production in the U.S. SRLS rae ee Ce 130* 
Index of cement production..... : 144 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands) $104,755 $103,546 








AGRICULTURE 


Index of farm cash income (unadjusted) ........ peters ss 121 156 
Index of prices received by farmers (1909-14— =100, “unadjusted) .. ae : 263 259 
Index of prices paid by farmers in the U.S. (parity index—unadjusted, 

2) SSRIS I ees at Ra ee 278 277 276 279 
Parity ratio..... 95 94 94 98 
Index of prices received by farmers—livestock (unadjusted, 1909-14—100). 296 283 274 298 
Index of prices received by farmers—all crops (unadjusted, 1909-14—100) 237 242 247 254 


FINANCE 


Loans, reporting member banks in Dallas district (millions) .......... oaks 1,905 


$ 1,875 1,831 1,793 
Loans and investments, reporting member banks in Dallas district 

(millions) 3,377 $ 3,385 3,244 3,178 2,999 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks in Dallas district 

(millions). : eer 2,623 $ 2,519 2,538 2,481 2,385 
Bank debits in 20 cities (millions). Mane ae eee 6,422 $ 5,326 5,715 5,569 5,369 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) ............................. 97,247 $ 63,356 67,550 65,583 58,076 


Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) 69,339 $176,905 101,174 180,607 214,228 


LABOR 
Total nonagricultural employment (thousands). : 2,277.5 2,251.8 2,247.7 2,242.0 2,201.6 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) .. ied 5 8 428.9 434.5 434.0 437.8 424.3 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) .. ILS, se eee 200.3 202.9 205.5 209.5 204.1 
_ Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) . 228.6 231.6 228.5 228.2 220.6 





All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49 except where indicated and are 
adjusted for seasonal variation (except annua! indexes). 
Manufacturing employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1953 benchmarks. 
*Preliminary. 
+The index of business activity is a weighted average of the indexes indicated by a dagger (t). The weight given each index in computing the 
composite is given in parentheses. 
tIndex computed for February, May, August, and November only. 





